nd-street, in tht 
4, Took’s 
saidcounty; 
Fone! ies ft 
rton-street afar 
rre.— Agent 
h; for Ins 

st 17, 1890. 
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oe 
ING'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—THEOLO- 
DEPARTMENT.— This Department will RE- 
DAY, October 4, 1850, Candidates for adinission. 
ssociates of King’s College, or Graduates of Oxford, 
ne Durham, must present themselves for Examina- 
-past 10 o'clock on WEDNESDAY, October 2 
forms of application (which sh sent in a week 
to the Examination) and the prospectus, containing all 
roar as to the course of study and expense, may be ob- 
bined from J. W. Cunninouam, Esq. Secretary. 


a4 R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 


a 
TINGS COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
MENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE.— 
RSES of LECTURES in this Department, including 

, Classics, athena English Literature, as well as 
bit rew, Oriental, and Modern ay will RE- OPEN 
mWEDNESDAY, October 2, 1850, on which lay all Students are 


uired to attend Chapel. 
regited holarships of Pool. ae for three years, and two of 201. 
ach for two years, will be filled up at Easter next. 

information upon a = subject may be obtained from 


j. W.CunsINGHAM, Esq. Secre' 
July 30, 1850. R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 











TINGS COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- | 


MENT of the APPLIED SCIENCES.—The CLASSES in 
this Department, including Di ity, Mathematics, Natural Phi- 
ia , Surveying, Manufacturing Art and Machi- 

eee | Drawing, C istry, Geology, Mineralogy, an: 
Bngineeri ing Workshop, RE-OPEN on WEDNESDAY 
Wo 2, 1850, on which day all Students are required to ‘atten 


Cate cnolarship of 302. and one of 201. each, tenable for two 
will be filled up at Easter next. 
a information upon every subject may be obtained from 
—- Esq. Secretary. 
Tuly 30, 1850. "R W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 


Ke S COLLEGE, LONDON.—MILITARY 

poh, Slay ty —The CLASSES in this Department, in- 
vinity, Latin, Ancient and Mod 

a aematics and ae rf . Bog’ glish 

Militar, < etc 











and Military Drawing, 
2, 1850,0n which day 


The Oriental Languages may be learnt “4 those intended for the 
service of the Hon. East India Company. 
Fall information upon every subject may be obtained from 


1.W. Cunsincuam, Esq. 
July 30, 1850, R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 
ING'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT. athe yams smensem. 1850-51, wa 
QMMENCE ro TUESDAY, October which day 
d to attend the INTRODUCTORY DEC. 
TURE, or Peohaeer Edward Forbes, F.R.S. at 2 o’clock. 
Thefollowing Courses of Lectures will be given during the Session : 
ANATOMY, Descriptive and ay ical—Professor Richard Part- 
tee, ; Demonst - Brinton, M.D. an . Lee, 
oa 8. ‘Sj Assistant Demonstrators, Henry Hyde Salter and 


ss ey gS and GENERAL mogPiD a. 
B. Todd, M.D. F.R.S. and W. Bowman. 
cmEMisTRY, Theoretical and en Meteaae vr. A. 
Miller, M.D. 'F.R.S. ; Demonstrator, J. E. Bowman. 
PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of MEDICINE—Professor 
George Budd, M.D. F.R. 
PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of SURGERY— Professor 
William Fe: ergusson, F.RS.E 
KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
is visited dail, 





_ 


ern History : and qo | 


KK EX EN iSINGTON HALL, NORTH END, 

AM,—an_ Institution for the EDUCATION of 
Younes i ADEs, particularly the daughters of Professional and 
Mercantile Men, and of the more capes members of the Com- 


-mercial and Tra ding Communities 


Lady Superintendent Mrs. Jounson. 
Director of Education Mr. Jonnson. 

The object of this Institution is to provide a superior course of 
Education and Instruction upon a liberal and comprehensive plan, 
combining as far as possible the advantages of the best Home, 
School, and College Systems. Professors of the highest eminence 
conduct the various epartments of Elegant and Useful Know- 
ledge. Lectures on Literature, Science, and the Scriptures are 
regularly delivered ; and to give a practical value to the whole, the 
elder pupils have the benefit of an Applied Course on the more 
substantial duties of active life, especially Household Economy, 

Education, the Preservation of Health, and the art of easy and 
address Recreation.—Prospectuses will be forwarded to any 
address. 


PAN GU AGES.—HAMILTON IAN SYSTEM. 

— “This system of teaching Languages is one of the most 

b. and important discoveries of the age: a pupil can acquire 
more in five or six weeks on this system than in two years on the 
old.”— Westminster Review.—Mr. ROSENTHAL, assisted by Eng- 
lish and Foreign Professors, continues to give LESSONS in the 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, Hebrew, &c. Languages ; 
WwW riting, I Book- a &e.; and to attend Schools and Families 
at a on derate terms. Apply to Mr. Rosenthal, 
355, Oxford: ~street, aear the Pantheon. 


hath COLLEGE, near London. 


President. 
p s Grace the DUKE of PPoOrLErcE. K.G. 
Principal— vhs Rev. M. COWIE, M.A a te Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambri 
The object of this Institution is to ouites General Education, 
Collegiate Discipline for Resident Students, Special Instruction 
in Science and its Practica] Applications in the Civil and Mili- 











tary Professions, and Preparation for the Universities. 
he charges are as follows: 
For General opt Religices Instruction, Classics, 
1s. 


Mathematics, the oo 
tory: Geography, ae. 
ulneas per Ann 
In addition to this, Students may attend the following Courses :— 


f Chemistry and Physics.. Del yon Playfair, F.G.S. 


pitaceeleay and Geslegy Professor Ansted, F.K.S. 
Metallurgy. Dr. Frankland, 
Surveying, Fieid * Engi- 

neering and Nautical R 
Astronom, C. Hodgkinson, Esq. 
Civil Engineering ‘and » 
aia repatectare -. ° & Clegg, jun. Esq. 
[ ee eecccece 


French, and German Languages, His- 
d, Lodging and Laundry Expenses, 80 


Military 
Department aa Py “and se tae 
The Rev. mt - M.A. 

Principa 
The Rew \ W. G. Watson, 

M.A. Vice-Principal. 
H. M. Jeffery, poe B.A. 

Assistant Tutor. 

The fees for the additional courses in these three departments 
are so arranged that the cost of education, board, &c. need not 
exceed 100 guineas per annum. 

Prospectuses may be had at Mr. Dalton’s, 28, Cockspur-street, 
Charing-cross ; Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.'s, Cornhill; or any 
information can be obtained by application to the Principal, at 
the College. 


Fencing 
r Divinity. Special Course 
M ditto .... 
L Classics, ditto .... 


Inthe 
Department 


th +i 











= i y- 
at heal Lectures are given every week, both by the P’ 

iy the Surgeo! 

The Physicians’ Assistants and Clinical harks, bey) Rig mot Sur- 
gens and Dressers, are selected by 
of the Hospital. 

One Scholarship of 40l., tenable for three years ; 
= of 202 each, tenable for two years, will be 





one of 302. and 
filled up in April 


_Eallprtinars upon every subject may be obtained from Pro- 
M.D. Dean of the Department; or upon application 


Prk W. Cunninouam, Esq. 
k. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 


July 30, 1850, 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The Scnoot. 
—The next TERM will COMMENCE - TUESDAY, Sep- 
tember 17, 1850, when New Pupils will be admitted. 
All Pupils are required to attend Chapel on this Fanny 
olarships of 302, each, for three 4 0 of 202., one of 
one — woe i Ln and one of 61. each, for’ bee years, will be 





7 vie dy - 
. Cunsincuam, Es: 
aly 30, 1850, 


m every subject may be obtained from 
q. Secretary. 
R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 





UY'S._The Mepicat Sgsston commences on 
TUESDAY, the ist of ocroBEs. 2 The INTRODUCTORY 
ADDRESS will be be given by B 2 COOPER, Esq. F.R8., 
tTwo o'clock. Gentlemen who desi: me Students must 
satisfactory yeyeenp: | as to their education and _ conduct. 
are required to pay 401. for the —— year, 40l. for the second 
i and 100. for every succeeding year of ‘sttentance; or the sum 
lw in one payment will entitle a Student to. perpetual ticket. 
= Clinical Clerks, Assist: Resident pe 

its who 








RIVATE EDUCATION IN GERMANY.— 
The Dr. NZEL, Head Master of the Grammar 
School at RITZERUTTEL, near Sat at the mouth of the 
——~ offersto RECEIVE TWO OR THREE PRIVATE PUPILS 
m moderate terms.—Apply either as above, or to Dr. Bennays, 27, 
Blomfield-terrace, Harrow-road, London. 


{DUCATION AT FRANKFORT.—A Family 

of high character in Frankfort are aastvone of RECEIVING 

into their family, for Education with their own children at the 
first schools ft re place, the SONS OR DAUGHTE ERS OF ENG- 
LISH PAR TS, who desire the advantages of Continental 
Apply for address 
enrictta-street, 





Education — with the —— of a home.—. 
to P. K., Messrs. Wittiams & Norcate’s, 14, 
Seccabghaten 


ANTED in an Establishment, a YOUNG 

LA + feeronshiy < nate p of giving . INSTRUCTION i in 

FRENCH co "MUSIC. en educated on the Con- 

tinent, and to whom a, is - oper would be preferred.—Let- 

sere. post, paid, stating full particulars of age, &c. may be addressed 
toG. G., Post-office, Croydon. 








(THE WATER CURE.-Dr. W11s0n, of Malvern, 

at the request of a large circle of patients, will continue to 
visit London the re Tuesc ay in emery. month, and may be con- 
sulted, 8 Hotel, Brook-street, Grosvenor- 
square, from 10 tat y ‘his no hy Dr. Srumues, superintending 
the Establishment during his absence.— Homeopathic patients 
may also consult Dr. W. as to those domestic Water Cure processes 
that are combined with so much efficacy with Homeopathic 








an 
are selected ted according to merit from those Stud 
ear. 


attended a 
. Brocka, An, Apothecary to Guy’s Hospital, is authorized to 


hames of Students, and to give further information if 





NOW THYSELF!—Dr. B.ienxinsop con- 


taneste receive from all parts of the kingdom innumerable 
1s HARACTERS 





y= Advertiser, 


te a Graduate of the University of 


can RECEIVE Ea PUPIL into his ane sinele for 
oes of EDUCATI ION. He must be ofgentlemanly habits 

\d.— Address to G., Westbourne Library, 19, Conduit: 
Wes ang Address Hyde Park. 





t of his success in describing persons’ C 

from their HANDWRITING ; by. which the most valuable know- 
ledge, that of Self, is imparted, a and curiosity gratified by learning 
the mental and moral qualities of your friends. —A ddress by letter, 
with any specimen of writing, stating age, sex, and profession, an 
inclosing 13 uncut stamps, to Dr. BLenxinsor, 10, Lancaster-p! 
Strand, London, 


EXHIBITION OF 1851, 


N OTICE TO EXHI BITORS is hereby given, 
4 that HER MAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS have fixe 
the 3ist of OCTOBER as the LAST DAY FOR RECEIVING 
APPLICATIONS FOR SPACE from the different LOCAL OOM- 
MITTEES of the United Kingdom, the Isle of Man, and the 
Channel Islands. Intending Exhibitors failing to give due and 
sufficient notice to the nearest Local Committee. cannot be assured 
that their claims for space will Eooeive any consideration. 


DIGBY WYATT, 
_ August 17, 1850. Soenetaay. 


ALIFORNIAN GOLD.—The largest and most 

beautiful Spesinen of the Golden produce of California ever 

received in this Country, weighing 144 . is ON , from Ten 
to F our, at Lissirp’ 8, Stationer, 143, Strand. Admission 6d. 


DWARD J. MILLIKEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
15, Cottece Green, Dusty, 


T HE CALOTYPE or TALBOTYPE.— 
HORNE, THORNTHWAITE & WOOD, 123, NEWGATE- 

STREET, LONDO to invite attention to their STOCK of 

arr ARATUS, CHEMICALS, PAPER, &c, for the above beau- 
ifu 

pape Turner's (Chafford Mills) NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Pure PYRO-GALLIC ACID. 
Thin Plate Glass of all sizes for e Albuminising. 
FLUORIDE OF POTASSIUM 


LFONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvctionEgrs, 
—2e No. 37, ope yt now. BOSTON, , U.S. Fr 
** Consignments o ooks, Paintings, Engra ‘ancy 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully raolicited for Saleem Auction, 
NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to he Trade are 
held the first week in June and December of each year. 




















Sales by Auction. 


Library of the late Rev. Dr. JOHNSON, Rector of Perran- 
uthnoe, Cornwall, 


JUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will SELL y AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadil on MONDAY, September 2nd, and Three 
following days, the RARY of the late Rev. Dr. JOHNSON, 
consisting of a good Silene of Theological an iscellaneous 
Books—a copy of Walton's Polyglot, 8 vols.—Critici Sacri, 9 vols. 
eee Opera, ed. H. Saville, 8 vols.—Oriental MBS. &e. 
Catalogues will be sent on application. 
ME. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
125, Fleet-street, on FRIDAY August 30, VALUABLE 
BOOKS from the Country, including Nalson’s Historical Colleo- 
tions, 2 vols —Keach’s Key to Scripture Metaph 
morials of Cranmer—Gill’s Exposition on t 
6 vols.—Dr. Adam Clarke’s Commentary, 6 a aa Annota- 
tions on the Bible, 2 vols.—C rysostom! Opera, 13 vols —Penny 
pS gm peg 27 vols.—Penny Magaz 13 vols — Family F tom 
Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘ Yorks, by Dyce, 11 vola— 
Byron's Works, 10 vols.—Scott’s Waverley Novels, 25 vols. — Roscoe's 
North and South Wales, 2 vols. morocco—Robert's Spanish Scenery, 
4 vols. morocco, &c. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 
25, Prestateest, on FRIDAY, September 6, a PORTION 
of the LibRARY GENTLEMAN, including Lye's 4 
Dictionary, 2 vols.— C feat ‘8 Fishery of England, 2 vola.—Sharpe 
the Coventr; Mysteries—Quarterly Review, 7 7 vols, with the th three 
Indexes—Chalmers’ Biographical Dictionary, 32 vols.—Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopadia, 120 vols.—V alpy’ 's Classical Journal, 38 vols — 
Conder’s Modern Traveller—Edinburgh Cabinet Library—Chris 
tian Family Library, &c. 


ook AUCTION AT LEIPZIG. —End of 
OOFOSRE will be SOLD by AvCTION, a the University 

Proclamator, HARTUNG, a ered 
20,000 Mee UM ES Pap pup 
SITY LIBRARY; 
KLETT, of Leipzig, "of the late Oberhatpredier Dr. VON AMON, 
of Dresden ; ; and other Collections of Ancient and Modern Books. 
The Collection is rich in Numismatic, Historical, Theological, 
Oriental, Patristic, Archwological, and Naturico-historical Works. 
Catalogues may ordered of, and commissions consigned to, 
Wiis & Norcare, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden 














\UTTA ] PERCHA TUBING.—1 _—May be buried 
in damp or marshy ground for years, without injury. Acids, 
alkalies, and grease are without action upon it, and it is therefore 
valuable for conveying gas, water, chemicals, &ec. It is peculiarly 
valuable for liquid manure, drain, and soil pi In case of any 
stoppage, an incision can be made with a sharp knife, and readily 
secure ain, by means of a warm iron. ing & non-conductor, 
it is not affected by the frost of winter or drought of summer, like 
metal or leather. Its strength is extraordinary; the small half- 
inch diameter tubing having resisted a pressure of 2501b. on the 
oquare inch, without bursting. The smaller sizes may be had in 
100-feet, and the larger in 50-feet lengths. The joints are easily 
made. The power which Gutta Percha Tubing pos: pocenes as & con- 
ductor of sound renders it most valuable for conveyin es,in 
lieu of —. ¥.., variety of articles manufactu doy the utta 
Percha Co: atentees. 4 Wharf-road, City-road, London ; 
and sold by. their” wholesale dealers. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Plates in folio, price 4. 14s. 67. ; Proofs, 61. 68. 


HE BRITANNIAandCONWAY TUBULAR 
BRLDGES, with general Inquiries on Beams, and on the 
Properties of Material in Construction. 
By WIN CLARK, Resident Engineer, 
with the Sanction and under the = rvision of 
ROBERT STEPHENS 


Day & Son, 17. ae Lincoln's ce fields; and Joho 
Weale, 59, High Holbo: 
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OCIETY OF ARTS.—SPECIAL PRIZE- 
LIST for 1850 and 1851. 

The intimate connexion of the Society of Arts with the Exhibi- 
tion of the Works of Industry of all Nations in 1851, which is a 
subject of congratulation to the Members of the Society, as the 
successful enlargement of an idea the Society has lon aimed to 
realize, has appeared to the Council to render altogether super- 
fluous any attempt on the part of the Society to pursue its ordi- 
nary course for the encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and 
Coasmseres by the offer of its usual Prizes for the Session of 1850 
and 185 


1. 7 

The Council have therefore considered how they might most 
usefully apply that portion of the revenue of the Society to the 
particular circumstances of the year. 

The Council are of opinion that the most useful work they can 
undertake, and one they believe to be strictly auxiliary to the 
views of their Royal President, H.R.H. the Prince ALBERT, and 
of Her Majesty’s Comp. ssioners for the Exhibition, will be to 
encourage the production of philosophical Treatises on the various 
departments of the Exhibition, which shall set forth the pecvliar 
advantages to be derived from each to the Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce of the country. ji : 

The Council accordingly offer, in the name of the Society, the 
large Medal and twenty-five pounds for the best, and the Society’s 
small Medal and ten pounds for the second best Treatise on the 
objects exhibited in the section of Raw Materials and Produce. 

A large Medal and twenty-five pounds for the best, and a small 
Medal and ten pounds for the second best Treatise on the objects 
exhibited in the section of Machinery. 

A large Medal and twenty-five pounds for the best, and a small 
Medal and ten pounds for the second best Treatise on the objects 
exhibited in the section of Manufactures. 

‘A large Medal and twenty-five pounds for the best, and a small 
Medal and ten pounds for the second best Treatise on the objects 
exhibited in the section of Fine Arts. s 

Each Treatise must occupy, and not exceed, eighty pages of the 
size of the Bridgewater Treatises. % 

The Society will also award its large Medal and twenty-five 
guineas for the best general Treatise upon the Exhibition treated 
commercially, politically, and statistically ; and small medals for 
the best treatises on any special object or class of objects exhibited. 

The Treatises for which rewards are given are to be the property 
of the Society ; and if deemed suitable for publication, should the 
Council see fit, they will cause the same to be printed and pub- 
lished, and will award to the author the net amount of any profits 
which may arise from the publication after the payment of the 


expeness. ws, 
he Treatises to be delivered at the Society’s House on or before 
the 30th of June, 1851. 5 , 

In announcing this List, there is no intention on the part of 
the Council to confine the rewards of the Society to the subjects 
named there, though, for fhe reasons given, they do not anticipate 
that communications interest on other subjects will be sub- 
mitted. GEORGE GROVE, Secretary. 


18, John-street, Adelphi, August 8, 1850, _ 


Just published, gratis, re 
ANIELL’S FINE-ART CIRCULAR;; or, 
Catalogue of that portion of his Stock seperietning to the 
FINE ARTS: consisting of PICTURE GALLERKIES—Treatises 

PAINTING RAWING, and ENGRAVIN( J 
» SCULPTURE, & RAW 
RAITS, PRINTS, and BOOKS of PKI 

Books curiously or extensively illustrated,—on Sale at very low 
prices, by EDWARD DANIELL, 53, Mortimer-street, Cavendish- 
Square; delivered free to any part of London, or sent into the 

country on the receipt of two penny postage stamps. 

Also, to be had gratis, 

A CATALOGUE of a highly-interesting COL- 
LECTION of ENGRAVED PORTRAITS of ROYAL and 
ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES, including many of the most 
EMINENT CHARACTERS that have distinguished the History 
and Literature of this country during the last three centuries. 
Each Portrait is accompanied with a fac-simile of the handwriting, 
sign-manual, or seal, Portraits are from Originals, or from 
very scarce and curious prints; and the Fac-similes from Original 
Documents formerly in the Collections of eminent Antiquarians, 

inted on tinted paper, 4to. size, Sixpence each. Sent into the 
country on the receipt of one penny postage stamp. 





Price 28. 

LITERAL TRANSLATION of the EPI- 

STLES of ST. PAUL the APOSTLE to the GALATIANS, 
EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, and COLOSSIANS, on DEFI- 
NITE RULES of TRANSLATION. By HERMAN HEIN- 
FETTER, Author of * Rules for Ascertaining the Sense conveyed 
jn Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 

Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row._ 


Recently published, complete in 5 vols. 88. each, 
[HE MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE, AND 
SCHOOL OF ARTS, containing many hundred Valuable 
Processes in the Fine and Useful Arts, and illustrating all the 
Modern Discoveries. Illustrated with numerous Explanatory 
Engravings. Edited by G. W. FRANCIs, F.L.5. The Volumes 
may be had pepeesanry 
J. Allen, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row ; D. Francis, 21, Mile 
End-road; and all Booksellers. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. _ 
[HE PERAMBULATIONS of a MOUSE; 
with an Illustration by J. Gilbert. Forming the Eighth 
Volume. Price ls. (Un the 30th.) 
Vol. 7. NEVER WRONG;; or, the Young 
Disputant: and ‘It was only in Fun.’ Price 1s, 

Vol. 6. The SCOTTISH ORPHANS. By Lady 
STODDART. Price ls. as 
Grant & Griffith, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
JOYCE’S CATECHISM OF NATURE. 

New edition, bound in cloth, price 1s. 
‘THE CATECHISM OF NATURE;; for the 
Use of Schools. Corrected by the Rev. J. JOYCE. Nine- 
teenth Edition. Improved and much enlarged, by D. H. CAMP- 
BELL, Hog. 

*x* “I have revised the whole work, added notes, and sub- 
stituted for the classification of Linnzus, the modern and more 
acceptable one of Lamarck, Cuvier, Lindley, Kirby, &c.; with a 
short chapter on Geology.”—Preface. 

London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


SAINT PATRICK'S BELL. 

Just published, and dedicated to Her Majesty, in imperial 4to. 
price 128. containing five elaborately-tiuted Plates, printed in 
Gold, Silver, and Colours, being Fac-similes of an 

NCIENT IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL BELL, 
which belonged to Saint Patrick, and afterwards to Saint 

Columb-Kille; also the Four Sides of the J ewelled Shrine in which 

it is preserved; accompanied by a Historical aud Descriptive 


Essay. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM REEVES, D.D. M.R.LA., Bally mena. 


London: Thomas Hodgson, 13, Paternoster-row. Dublin: 
Hodges & Smith. Belfast: Marcus Ward & Co, nuts 











NEW PROFESSOR 


AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
SEDGWICK’S DISCOURSE. 
This day, in one thick volume, crown 8vo. 128. the 5th edition of A 


I ISCOURSE on the STUDIES of the UNI- 
VERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. By ADAM SEDGWICK, 
¥ A. F.R.S., Woodwardian Professor, and Fellow of Trinity 
ollege. 
_*,* The present Edition is enlarged by the addition of a Pre- 
Usainary Dissertation and Supplement ; and consists, altogether, 
of 770 pages. 


London : John W. Parker. Cambridge: John Deighton. 





s This day is published, price 2s, 
¥ W HY ARE THEY THEN BAPTIZED 
FOR THE DEAD?” 

_A SUPPLEMENT to ‘The Doctrine of Baptismal Regenera- 
tion (especially of Infants) considered with reference to the Per- 
sonal Application of the Gospel tothe Doctrine of Justification by 
Faith, and to the Developement of Christian Doctrine.’ 

N By the Rev. J. BLACKBURNE, M.A. 
Of St. John's College, Combeitee. and formerly Curate of 























—_ Cambridge : J. Deighton. London: F.& J. Rivington. 
This day is published, elegantly bound in cloth, wits gilt edges, in 


a style suitable for a Present, price 2s. 
([HOUGHTS for HOME, in Prose and Verse. 
By Mrs. THOMAS GELDART. 

By the same Author, 
TRUTH IS EVERYTHING. Price 2s. 6d. 
Hall & Co, London ; J. Fletcher, Norwich. 
WITH TRAVELLING MAFS AND PLANS, 
M® MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 


The entire Series may be had. 
Handbook of Travel-Talk. 5s. 
Handbook of North Germany and the Rhine. 


128, 
. Handbook of South Germany and the Tyrol. 


128. 

- Handbook of German and Dutch Painting. 12s. 
Handbook of Switzerland and the Alps. 10s. 

. Handbook of France and the Pyrenees. 12s. 
Handbook of Spain and Andalusia. 16s. 

- Handbook of French and Spanish Painting. 12s, 

- Handbook of North Italy and Florence. 12s, 

- Handbook of Central Italy and Rome. 16s, 
Handbook of Malta and the East. 15s. 
Handbook of Egypt. 15s. 
Handbook of North Europe. 
Handbook of London. 16s. 

Also, next week, 

Handbook of Devon and Cornwall. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ROAD AND RAILWAY 
GUIDE THROUGH ENGLAND. 


A New Ebition, greatly eNLARGED and mmpRovED, of 


BLACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
‘AND ROAD AND RAILWAY GUIDE 
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. LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 24, 1850. 
ore aman iat 
REVIEWS 


The Italian Campaign of 1848—[ Der Italien- 
sche Feldzug des Jahres 1848]. Described 
and commented on by W. von Willisen, 
Major-General. Berlin, Duncker & Humblot; 
London, Williams & Norgate. " 

Tas author of this treatise, having first distin- 
ished himself as a writer on military tactics, 

is now the commander-in-chief of the Sleswig- 

Holstein army ;—called on to show, in the face 

of Europe, how far he can justify by prac- 

fical results in the field the soundness of his 
plished theories of the art of war. This 

‘ireumstance imparts a new interest to his work, 

independent of that which in any case the cha- 

rater of its subject, and the method of its treat- 
ment, as a lesson in military science, would 
command. The author's first essay of the kind 

—including a complete system of modern 

srategy—Wwas the history of the Russo-Polish 

ign of 1831. Its object was to show, by 
areference to the issues of real war, that success 
or failure would be found to occur in practice 
in exact correspondence with the degree to 
which the author’s theory had been observed 
or departed from in any given case:—in other 
words, to prove his system of the art by sub- 
jecting it to the magisterial test of experi- 
ment. His views, indeed, were not unques- 
timed by military critics,—among whom the 
late General von Clausewitz was the foremost. 

Itisnot for civil reviewers to ‘‘ compose such 


differences:” it must suffice to say that his 





exposition of the art—agreeing in the main with 
the system of Jomini—has, at all events, the 
merit of being intelligible. Its rules are stated 
inaway that an unprofessional reader—however | 
unqualified to weigh disputed questions of tactics | 
—may generally understand by the aid of a good 
map and the due exercise of attention and com- 
mon sense. In fact, the broad outlines of mili- 
tary art—its object being to use a given force 
vith the utmost possible effect against an adver- 
sary and to frustrate as much as possible the 
tect of his force—are, after all, not cabalistic 
forms which only adepts can read ; but results 
of pure reasoning and calculation, the prin- 
ciples of which must be appreciable by any 
intelligent mind. It was this property of the 
wience that enabled a young Napoleon, by 
the native force of a mind endowed with vast | 
powers of combination, to elicit a new method 
of war: to out-general, by a system conceived 
in the closet, leaders who had grown grey in 
practising the old routine,—by bringing the 
conclusions of natural logic and vigorous good 
tense to bear on the objects of a campaign 
amdon the material elements with which it must 
ded. In the axioms laid down by General von 
Villisen, and in the reasons given for them—in 
a style remarkably terse and clear—the civil 
tader will meet with nothing to prevent him 
tracing the argument from ends to means | 
ly which his view of the art military is justified. | 
With a moderate share of attention, he will find | 
ie application of theory to the actual events of 
‘given war clear enough to impart a new per- 
teption of the bearing of its incidents ; which as 
ted in the common accounts of a campaign 
ween @ mere maze of unintelligible manceuvres, 
th here and there only a point of plainer 
meaning—on the occasion of some particular 
leit, a pitched battle, a siege, or a retreat. 
| the General, moreover, does not confine 
himself wholly to the strategic discussion of the 
ws which he describes. Historical antecedents 








| 


| to the regard or neglect of its instructions, to | 


| that, with materials of an average class, such | 


| theory of his profession. 





of sense and education; with an apparent 
desire to do equal justice to both sides, as well 
in the civil as in the military view of his sub- 
ject,—and in a spirit which it is said was thought 
too liberal for a Prussian officer. If to this be 
added the hint, that a certain feeling of rivalry 
has been usually supposed to exist between 
Prussian and Austrian soldiers—and if so would 
here prevent any bias to the side of the latter, — 
we may perhaps not erroneously conclude that 
General von Willisen’s account of the Italian 
campaign of 1848, gives on the whole as fair 
and sound a view of its military transactions 
as we can expect for some time to obtain :—one, 
certainly, safer than any report from either of 
the parties directly engaged. It was mm | 
drawn up on the very scene of action ; the gal- 
lant author having completed his work at Milan, 
after a personal survey of the ground on which 
the cardinal movements of the war took place. 
We find from the documents quoted that he 
obtained good information on both sides; and 
he has taken on the spot, from the mouths of 
the actors themselves while every incident was 
freshly remembered, many interesting features 
of the struggle. Thus, the work, besides its value 
as a review by an able judge of the military 
actions on both sides, has something of the 
vivacity of the report of an eye-witness. 

As we had occasion not long since to sketch 
the principal outlines of this campaign ina notice | 
of Field-Marshal Radetzky [Ath. No. 1141], 
we shall, instead of repeating them here, first | 
state the direct result of General von Willisen’s | 
survey of its events; and then borrow from | 
him some notices that have a more general | 
historical interest. He urges, with consider- | 





| able point, that here, as well as in the Russo- | 


Polish war, the course of fact sustains the con- 
clusions of theory: that the successes and the | 
reverses of the war may be respectively traced 


the possession or want of its essentials,—and | 
that whether advantages have been fully used, | 
partially seized, or entirely thrown away, the | 
issue will in each case be found to agree with 
what the principles of strategy would have 
declared @ priori—the final result being, that | 
in war on a grand scale, the ultimate decision is 
by no means an affair of chance-medley; but | 
as troops, &c., and a pretty even balance of | 
numbers, victory will belong to the commander 
who knows best how to practise the scientific 


By a discussion of the critical circumstances 
of the war, placing himself alternately in the 
Austrian and in the Sardinian camp, and testing 
the operations of each by the objects that each 
respectively had to pursue, the author arrives at 
the conclusion that the failure of Charles Albert, 
at the beginning, to make any effectualimpression 
on Radetzky’s smaller force, was the combined 
result of want of skill in the one party and of 
eminent skill in the other: that to the same 
combination may be traced alike the indecisive 
result of the middle stage of the campaign, and 
its rapid conclusion by the victorious advance 
of the Austrians, as soon as their commander— 
in spite of many difficulties, political as well 
as material—had reaped, by the consolidation 
of his forces, the advantage of his prudence in 
gaining time and of his adversary’s waste of 
it. The military conduct of Radetzky the author 
praises; as uniting, with scarcely an exception, 
the judgment of a consummate soldier with 
as much quickness and intrepidity as could be 
expected from the fire of youth,—even taking as 
an element of his resolution the confidence which 
he had in the spirit and discipline of his troops. 
The management of the Piedmontese force, on 





the other hand, is depicted as betraying, in all 
essentials, a nearly total ignorance of the art of 
war on a great scale: both its successes while 
greatly outnumbering its adversary, and its 
speedy defeat the instant the numbers became 
equal, are ascribed, not to the quality of the 
troops, whose gallantry is often praised, but to 
errors, delays and oversights, at variance with 
the first rules of military science, which are said 
to have lamed the action of Charles Albert’s 
army from the moment of his invasion of Lom- 
bardy to that of his fatal overthrow on the 
Mincio, 

The deduction of these results from the in- 
cidents of the war is ably managed. An intel- 
ligible sketch is first given of each rincipal 
stage of the campaign: the rule of theory is 
explained and applied as the test of every one 
of its chief moves; and the correspondence of 
the event with the conclusion on scientific 
grounds alone is then traced with address and 
precision. That the gallant author’s mode of 
demonstration is not merely an empirical 
reduction of a theory flexible enough to agree 
with any accomplished fact, may be seen 
from the circumstance that every feature of 
the campaign of 1848 is measured by rules 
already specified in his work on the campaign 
of 1831. Thus, the only matter for dispute 
is, their forced or proper application in the later 
instance: and here it would be less difficult 


| than usual to detect serious errors, so marked 


are the features of the Italian campaign,— 
whether the relation of the opposite forces, the 
features of the country, the narrow stage of 
the war, its cardinal actions, striking turns of 
fortune, or its rapid consummation be consi- 
dered. But the events of the following year 
further enabled the author to prove that his 
commentaries do not rest on purely ima- 
ginary grounds. When the news of the re- 
sumption of hostilities by Charles Albert in the 
spring of 1849 and of the first battle (of Mor- 
tara) reached Berlin, the General, in a letter 
sent to the Constitutionelle Zeitung, dissected 
the military facts of the case, and predicted 
that “this second advance of the improvident 
King of Sardinia would lead to a defeat more 
rapid and humiliating than that of last year, 
which most likely would be found to have taken 
place already” (March 28). The writer de- 
tected, from the reports of the situation of his 
troops, the faulty course which the King had 
taken; and in calculating the result of the first 
action (of Mortara), and the movements which 
a knowledge of Radetzky’s skill justified the 
belief that he would make, went on to say— 
The defeat of the Duke of Genoa at Mortara 
seems to have been a pretty complete one. The 
Austrians, indeed, are not apt to confess when they 
lose, but they never exaggerate their victories. Sup- 
posing it thus, and that the Field-Marshal, as—from 
the sound knowledge of strategy possessed by him- 
self and by his staff—2e cannot for an instant doubt 
that he will, should at once turn from Mortara north- 
wards towards Novara and Vercelli, he will there fall 
in with the rest of the enemy’s army, retiring from 
the Ticino, * * The result of the battle of Novara 
or Vercelli can hardly be doubtful; * * we shall 
not be surprised if to-morrow should bring us news 
of the most decisive defeat of his adversary. 
On the day after this letter was written, came 
the expected tidings that Radetzky had moved, 
as the General had predicted; and had en- 
tirely overthrown Charles Albert at Novara.— 
The next post made known the sudden close 
of the war,—in exact accordance with the con- 
clusion deduced for it on scientific grounds. 
This instance might fairly give weight both to 
the General’s other expositions of theoretic rules, 
and to his opinion of Radetzky’s proficiency in 
thie art of war. 
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After these prolusions, he has now arrived at 
the cardinal process by which all written sys- 
tems are tried: and his conduct of the Holstein 
war will be important not only to the cause he 
serves, but to the fate of his military theory 
also. For the professor of strategy no test 
could be devised more anxious and exciting. 

The result of the campaign of 1848 having 
been inevitable according to the author’s estimate 
of the capacity and force respectively of the as- 
sailants and defenders of Lombardy, the inquiry 
will occur,—what issue might have been ex- 
pected, other things remaining as they were, had 
the resources of the Italian army been directed 
with adequate skill? and what might the event 
have been if the superiority of tactics had been 
with the invaders instead of with the Austrians? 
It may easily be collected from the General’s 
remarks that, in the second of the two supposed 
cases, the army of Radetzky must have been 
driven across the Alps, if not compelled to 
surrender before it could have reached their 
defiles. To the first question, the answer—if 
we rightly understand his explanation—would 
be, that in such a case, with equal skill in both 
leaders, the struggle would have been violent 
and protracted; but that the possession by the 
Austrians of the “system of connected fortified 
places” between the Mincio and Adige, in- 
cluding Verona and Mantua, with the secondary 
posts of Peschiera and Legnago, giving absolute 
military “‘command” of the Mincio, was an 
advantage in the hands of a skilful commander 
important enough to compensate even such a 
disproportion of numbers as existed at the 
opening of the campaign. It must, however, 
be remembered that, had the advantages of 
numbers and of time, both of which were at 
first on the Italian side, been improved as they 
might have been, the difference in strength 
between the opponents, instead of diminishing 
as it did, would certainly have gone on ad- 
wancing in favour of the Italian army. The 
whole Peninsula would have been attracted to 
its banners by a prolonged appearance of suc- 
cess; while, in the then political state of Aus- 
tria, the embarrassments of Radetzky could not 
have been promptly relieved, if at all. 

The military estimate of position to which the 
answer to all such hypothetical questions must 
be referred supplies conclusions of more prac- 
tical interest as to the future destiny of the 
kingdom. General von Willisen has given a 
survey of its tenable condition under two points 
of view :—as held by Austria against a reluctant 
population, while threatened with invasion from 
the west (Piedmont),—or as possessed by an 
Italian sovereign favoured by the people. The 
first of these cases alone has now—for the 
moment at least—much historical importance. 
The result of the General's view of the country 
as a possession to be kept by the strong hand 
will not be welcome to those who desire to see 
the Italian soil free from foreign dominion. 
There are two positions in Lombardy, he says, 
—one of which might be made, another of 
which even now is, nearly impregnable, when 
‘maintained by adequate strength directed by 
sufficient skill. The line of the Po, with suit- 
able works—at the confluence of the Ticino, as 
here indicated—and the erection of Pavia and 
Cremona into fortified places commanding the 
river (Milan being also properly strengthened), 
would supply every condition requisite for 
maintaining the country against all attacks by 
way of Piedmont. The line of the Mincio, as 
it is now, studded with a group of strong cities, 


presents all the substantial requisites of a tena- 
cious defence and ultimate command of the 
whole country. With certain supplements— 
among which, as a modern addition to the ele- 
ments of warfare, lines of railway will be spe- 





cially noted by the historian — this ground, 
already secure in a high degree, may, in the 
General's opinion, be made perhaps the strongest 
military position in Europe. That Austria will 
shut her eyes to such possibilities and sugges- 
tions is not likely,* after her dear experience 
in the late war; unless, indeed, the orem of 
retaining the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom 
should be abandoned. If, therefore, General 
von Willisen’s opinion of the scientific pro- 
ficiency attained by the Austrian war depart- 
ment be well founded, it may be inferred that 
the military grasp of the Lombard kingdom— 
if the means be not wanting—will soon be ren- 
dered too strong for any Italian power that 
can be brought against its present holders. 
This is a view of the case that cannot fail to 
command attention. It will be found very ably 
stated and explained in the present volume. 
On the same theory, it is obvious that the de- 
fensive strength of the region in native hands, 
with Piedmont a friend instead of an enemy, 
would be incalculable, — granted always the 
requisite military forces and skill. But this 
hypothesis presupposes the expulsion, in the 
first place, of a power which, as we have seen, 
cannot be easily dispossessed :—provided, as 
said above, that means be not wanting. This, 
however, is the indispensable condition of hold- 
ing any such possession by the strong hand 
alone. Every foot of the ground retained must 
be maintained by what in fact amounts to a 
tribute levied, either in gold or in men, on the 
foreign state. If the subjected country be over- 
taxed to pay the garrison, it is clear that no 
troops can safely be raised among its natives. 
To follow out this interesting subject would lead 
us too far: this, only, must be observed, that 
in the present day the power of long securing 
any result by military processes alone may be 
seen to have vanished from the list of historical 
possibilities. 

Of the conduct of Charles Albert, and of 
the strategic talents of himself and his staff, 
the Prussian officer speaks with little respect ; 
and he dwells with severity on the contrast be- 
tween the loud boasts and the scanty perform- 
ances of the Lombard national party,—whom he 
describes as generally unwilling to make due ex- 
ertions to support a war the seriousness of which, 
with an enemy like Radetzky, they were too much 
inflated by a first show of success to compre- 
hend. On this part of the subject he will be 
read with impatience by the adherents of the 
losing cause :—but he seems to have taken some 
pains to guard the severest of his censures 
against refutation by authorities taken, not from 
Austrian, but from Italian documents. Some 
of these, regarding the close of the struggle, 
and in particular the reception of Charles 
Albert at Milan,—where for a time he 
was kept in actual durance, not without im- 
minent danger to his life from the populace,— 
are very striking. We can give but one of such 
extracts—from the Report of General Bava, 
chief of the Sardinian staff:—an officer, we may 
add, whose capacity and knowledge General von 
Willisen rates above those of most others in the 
Italian service. The passage describes what 
vg after the affair of Basiaco (August 2), 
a few days only before the convention of Milan, 
where the head-quarters of the army already 
were.— 

About five in the evening, a cannonade was 








* There appeared some time since a statement in one of 
the German newspapers, to the effect that Marshal Radetzky 
had determined to transfer the seat of government from 
Milan to Verona, ‘as a punishment of the former capital 
for its rebellion.” Had this intention been really enter- 
tained, it would appear, from General von Willisen’s report, 
that a stronger reason than the journal alleges might be 
given for the change. In a low state of finances, Austria 
might find it more expedient to make use of a post already 
well secured than to incur the expense of rendering the 
advanced position of Milan tenable. : 


heard in the direction of Lodi. I hastened ¢h; 
on horseback, with my staff; and met on the Cay; 
road, at little more than a musket shot from that 
town, a whole brigade in retreat, I stopped, fi 
them, and occupied some houses situated ae 
front. But while I was engaged in orderin this 
many of the men took flight across the open “held 
whereupon I commanded a handful of the cayaiy 
of my escort to overtake and bring them back 2 
their ranks; but some thirty of these cowards threw 
themselves on the ground, protesting that they coul 
march no further ; although in fact they had received 
provisions on that day, and had been resting unti 


five in the evening. The officers of my staf took 
all the pains they could to drive them up and by; 


them in ; but they would rather let themselves ly 
trampled down by the horses than move. ; 

General Bava’s comment on this painful ip. 
cident is worth noting.— 

Never, in the whole course of my military life 
have I beheld such degradation: they would endgy 
everything—even Death, without complaint, withoy 
uttering a word—but fight they would not ! Such 
obstinacy was enough to make one desperate: jy 
it proved that in reverses of war nothing can bee. 
pected from a military system that composes iy 
armies of fathers of families only. 

It must be added, that General von Willige, 
shows no disposition to underrate the bray 
of the Piedmontese and other Italian troops, 
although he describes them as on the whok 
greatly inferior in steadiness and discipline tp 
the trained veterans whom Radetzky led.—Nq 
is he slow to praise whenever he finds operation 
judiciously conducted on the Italian side;—an 
in the case of General Durando he expresses 
generous indignation at the calumnies wih 
which his good conduct was rewarded by his 
countrymen. This officer commanded in Friuj 
some 10,000 Italian troops, which for a timer 
tarded the movements of Count Nugent's reser 
to join Radetzky; and is described as having 
shown more both of spirit and of sagacity tha 
any other of the Italian generals. His move 
ments, carefully disguised, are applauded 
soldierlike and effective ; and his good fam 
is warmly vindicated from the censures of thos 
who have charged him with betraying the Italia 
cause. It is clearly the General's opinion that 
had that cause been conducted with equal cape 
city by all its soldiers, its issue would have beer, 
if not triumphant, at least far less destructir 
and humiliating than it actually proved. 






































The Burden of the Bell, and other Lyrics. 3; 
T. Westwood. Lumley. 
The Forest-House, and other Poems. By May 
Isabella Irwin Rees. Ramsay. 

Ir has been our habit, our readers know, abo 
this period of our annual labours, when tl 
Muse of Science has had it nearly all her on 
way in our columns for a time, to call in be 
more light-footed and graceful sister by way 4 
conciliating those who love not the hard lo 
and ponderous tread of the grave and high 
thoughted maiden. Between the varioussistety 
of this immortal family it is in the ordinay 
nature of things that our various readers shoul 
have preferences ; but those of them who 

not at the same time recognize and respect 
family relation, may feel well assured that tht 
have no true love for any of its members. 1 
Muse of Song has no grander themes for 
anthems than such as the Muse who presi 
in the Meetings of the British Association @ 
supply; and the Scientific Muse may be v 
grateful for the high tones in which the form 
has enforced her lessons in the ears of a willing! 
listening world. In fact, as they have ® 
common birth, so have the Muses one comm! 
end; and they adapt their several teachings ' 
the several geniuses of mankind only that tbe 





may combine by many ways to the teaching 
| the same one and eternal truth. 
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“Tt is not to be denied that there is much of 
ihe matter which has a large monopoly of the 
m for certain weeks in the year that is 
gmewhat dry-as-dust on the palates of a portion 
of our readers ; and for their thirst we think it 
necessary to bring a draught from Helicon,— 
in such vessels as we happen to have at hand. 
We find that at such a time the very faintest fla- 
yur of the true Pierian is grateful to tastes that 
‘sht be more fastidious at a less thirsty season. 
Qn the present occasion, notwithstanding, we 
gull not take advantage of the exaggerated 
tite of the unscientific to satisfy them with 
the poetic waters of the Million. They shall 
je ministered to on the present occasion by two 
ofthe servants of song whose quality has been 
at times less pressing tested and approved by 
thereaders of the Atheneum. 

Mr. Westwood is an old contributor to our 
clumns,—and has a dry and sportive tone 
ghose fresh and pleasant character is, as we 
have said, familiar to those for whom we write. 
Understanding the range of his lyre, he is 
content with the music for which its chords 
ge fit, and does not peril the strings in at- 
tempts beyond its capacity to reach. It happens 
ufortunately—for our present occasion—that 
of the poems included in this collection so many 
of the best originally appeared in our columns, 
that we cannot now present the writer’s best 

uality in reeommendation of his volume. With 
iis qualification, necessary to do him justice, 
ve offer a specimen of the sort of woodland 
soging to which we have alluded. 
The Brook and the Sycamore. 
“Shade me, oh! shade me!” the streamlet said 
To the tall and stately Sycamore ; 
“Over my bosom thy branches spread, 
Till the fiery noontide heat is o'er, 
And I'll promise you a guerdon meet 
For such true service, friendly tree ; 
A guerdon, simple, but passing sweet— 
Bend low—I’ll whisper what it shall be : 
Til sing you a song, Ill sing you a song, 
That shall fill the silence all night long ; 
A song, whose music shall seem to you 
As the fanning wind and the dropping dew ; 
Asong that shall hush you to slumber deep, 
Then weave its witchery through your sleep; 
That shall bathe as with freshness of early showers 
Each leaf o’ertasked by the sunny hours ; 
That shall win all wandering odours up 
From purple bell and from golden cup, 
To float and languish your boughs among— 
All this, 1'll promise you in my song, 
All this and more, 
O Sycamore, 
For your shade till the noontide heat is o’er.” 
Then the Sycamore broad his leaves unfurled 
__O’er the little stream, 
For pride hath no place in Nature’s world, 
As in ours, I deem. 
* * * * 

80 the Syeamore deigned, though stately and tall, 

To shield from the sunbeams, one and all 

The stream at its foot, till the noontide’s reign 

Was ended, and over wood and plain 

The cool eve shadows fell soft again. 

And the little brook, as wood-folks tell, 

Its plighted promise fulfilled so well, 

t at dawn, when the season of dreams was past, 

Of all the trees in that forest vast 

The Sycamore woke from sleep the last. 

Woke with a sigh too, that clearly meant 

A feeling of inward discontent 

At the change, from wonder and witchery, 

From honey-dew, odours and harmony, 

To the common earth and the common sky. 

And I've heard the learned in leafy lore 

lare of all sounds in the Sycamore, 
That this is their burden and this their strain— 
Sing me, oh sing me that song again !” 

The following strikes a higher note,—keeping 
yet the light and playful manner to which we 
have also alluded.— 

Lenora. 
She hath left me. .cold, ice-cold, 
Grew the fervent love of old ;— 
I waxed weary,—truth be told! 


Weary of her love’s excess, 
Of her heart's wild restlessness, 
And her proud cuprice, no less. 


Fairest woman ne’er can be, 

y her fairness, more to me 
Than a moment's phantasy. 
So,I mind me, one day lying 
At her feet, my sole replying 
To her love’s impatient sighing, 





And her questionings of all 

That might haply yet befall, 

Change and wrong and evil thrall, 
Was—*“ Bend low, Lenora, low. . 
Shower thy dark hair o’er my brow— 
In that midnight, hear me vow. 


I do love thee—ask no more— 

For the future’s stock and store 

Give I thee no pledge, Lenore. 

No pledge—change may well befall? 

Unto us as unto all, 

Ay and wrong and evil thrall.” 

Back she swept her hair's dark wreath, 

Passionate—1 saw beneath, 

All her face was white as death. 

I could read that agony, 

Beauty’s strong supremacy 

Smitten in its place on high, 

At the moment when it fain 

Would be soothed with promise vain 

Of a never-ending reign. 

Do I scorn this human love? 

Scorn !—I kneel before it—Dove, 

That o’er life’s wild sea dost move 

With strange healing on thy wings,— 

Angel thou, whose minist'rings 

Glorify earth’s saddest things. 

Holy angel, sent to prove 

God's high meanings, wrought above— 

God be praised for thee, O Love! 

But mere passion, beauty—psha! 

These I take for what they are, 

For a fallen and falling star. 

So she left me, yesterday, 

Grandly, like a queen, whose sway 

Brooks not mention of decay. 

And I sit alone, and stare, 

With half-pleased, half-puzzled air, 

At—sole trace, her empty chair.— 

Pleased! and yet if you had seen 

All her beauty in its sheen, 

As she turned, with stately mien, 

To say farewell ;—the great eyes, 

Shrines for world-idolatries, 

Flashing, like a broad sunrise, 

Full upon me, and the fair 

Cheek—the rose-flush glowing there 

In the radiance, ripe and rare, 

Of a smile, whose syren light 

Haunts e’en yet my dreaming sight— 

All good angels guide her right ! 

With a sample more severe, we must take our 

leave of Mr. Westwood's volume.— 


The World and the Poet. 
A THOUGHT OF KEATS, 
«We heed thee not !—give o'er, give o’er !” 
Said the World, as the Poet poured 
The wealth of his soul and its glory forth 
In burning thought and word— 
“* Give o'er, give o’er!” 
Then a darkness fell on the Poet’s face, 
An omen of death and doom, 
Ah me! ah me! what tears rained down 
When soon, in the shadowy tomb, 
His rest was won. 


** We will weave a crown for this Poet’s brow,” 
Said the World: ‘“ we will build a throne 
For his kingly fame ; and from shore to shore 
For aye shall his name be known— 

For aye, for aye !” 


Amen! to that loving deed, O World— 
Amen! brave world art thou; 
With thy bitter scorn for the beating heart, 
And thy crown for the corpse’s brow— 
Amen! O World! 

Miss Rees, the authoress of ‘ The Forest-House,’ 
is a lady with whose muse, also, the readers 
of the Atheneum have made familiar acquaint- 
ance in its columns, — under the signature 
“M. R.” As she is, we believe, very young, we 
doubt not they will have agreed with us that if 
she keep clear of certain mannerisms—or rather, 
we should say, certain tendencies of a bad and 
prevailing school—much may be expected from 
her. Her poetical sensibilities are of a high 
order,—and their expression is at times too in- 
tense not to make it matter of regret that it 
should ever be careless. More than in the case 
of Mr. Westwood we are limited in our power 
of here duly presenting her by our own ante- 
cedents. Nearly all the minor poems in her 
very small volume were published originally in 
our columns,—and to their recollection of these 
we would refer our readers for the purpose of 
doing her all the justice which is due to her, 





‘The Forest-House,’ which gives its leading 
title to the volume, is very slight,—and not of 
her best order. Under the circumstances, how- 
ever, we must borrow from it a passage which 
conveys skilfully enough, in a low sweet music, 
the childish loneliness intended to be de- 
scribed. — 
There was no countenance that smil’d 
Upon the lonely orphan child: 
Save sometimes when he was asleep, 
His parents, smiling, made him weep. 
On the wide staircase of his home 
The silent child would go and come; 
Still pausing at his nursery door, 
Showing his pale face and no more— 
And ever, if he was aware 
Of the harsh crone that nurs’d him, there, 
Soft creeping down from chamber dim, 
And loveless guardian grey and grim, 
Back to the length of his short tether, 
The weedy garden sadly fair, 
With all the flowers of June’s blue weather 
Dying of thirst beneath the glare, 
Almost unnotic’d and unlov'’d— 
And through them all the orphan rov'd, 
(Forlorn as they in time of gladness, 
Yet still less lov'’d—for he lov’d them ;) 
Like any fair thing full of sadness, 
Meant to look hopeful and light-hearted— 
A bud, upon a broken stem,— 
A smile, bequeath’d by some dear soul departed. 
Sunbasking forests round about, 
The mournful quiet made not less; 
Miles of green light within, without, 
Great rounded walls of leafiness. 
Close-standing elms that flowery waste 
Did bound with branches interlac’d : 
Oft, stealthily, as if "twere sin, 
The child peer’d through with heavy eye, 
And saw the flickering greenery 
And beech-boles gleaming far within, 
From far within, and faintly sweet, 
Came falling through the sultry air 
That noise which thrills the woods, to greet 
The little listening hermit there: 
For something seem'd to spoil the spot, 
The very wood-birds lov'd it not, 
Nor haunted any branches near; 
And if a blackbird tried to cheer, 
With sudden whistle bold and clear, 
The silent child and silent place, 
He check’d his song in briefest space; 
And, darting off the quivering spray, 
Was heard from green depths far away. 
So went the child’s time wearily; 
No beauteous infant thoughts had he; 
But, like a sullen misanthrope, 
Liv’d without charity or hope :— 
Liv’d without love! for, what was there 
For him to love? that garden fair, 
With all its flaunting sweets aglow,— 
Which, tending with a kindly will, 
He slew in ignorance of skill? 
Right to his heart this thought would go,— 
* The flowers when I touch them—die ;’ 
Whereen he left their ministry. 
For him were broken all the charms’ 
That circle babes; no fondling arms 
To fonder bosom ever drew; 
Nor holy kiss did fall like dew 
Upon his closing lids at night ; 
Nor sleep brought shadow of delight ; 
That hapless, loveless little one 
Hlad weary evil dreams; for none 
Of childhood’s angels gave the boy 
Ilis privilege of airy joy. 

The last poem in the volume furnishes us 
with a better extract,—which will also be new 
to our readers.— 

Peace. 


Burn the tapers round the bed 

Where a woman lieth dead : 
Kneels the mother, praying humbly ; 
Kneels the husband, grieving dumbly ; 
Slipping gradual from his hold, 
Sleeps a child with locks of gold, 
Breathing sweetly on the bed 

Where a woman lieth dead. 


All the years since she was wed 
Wept the woman lying dead; 
With her grief and God alone; 
Secret prayer and secret moan :— 
That the darling spouse and mother 
Loving her should hate each other,— 
With a hate the years but fed— 
Wept the woman lying dead. 


In their hearts the last word said 

By the woman lying dead,— 
Awful as a distant sea, 
Breaks and breaks continually— 
Till the husband and the mother 
Turn, and sob, and clasp each other 
Without speaking, by the bed 

Where the woman lieth dead. 


Sleeps the child with golden head 

By the woman lying dead ; 
Sleep the taper-ilaines around— 
And God’s Dove without a sound 
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Casts her pinions o'er the place 
Where the Reconciled embrace :— 
It is ‘ Peace,’ the last word said 
By the woman lying dead. 
Of a lady who sings like this we hope to hear 
more, hereafter. 





Latter-Day Pamphlets.—Jesuitism. Edited by | 
Thomas Carlyle. Chapman & Hall. 

Tuts is—we are thankful for it—the last of the | 
series of Latter-day Pamphlets. Now that they | 
are finished, the aim and object of their writer | 
in issuing them seem as much a mystery as ever. | 
Stripped of their grotesque jargon, they offer no 

great novelty of doctrine,—no very fresh form 

of bigotry,—certainly, so far as we are able to | 
comprehend them, no new and wondrous reve- 

lation such as those who wait for signs and | 
wonders had expected. The favourite doctrine | 
of ‘‘work or hang”’ was already familiar to the 
world in Mr. Carlyle’s favourite story of Francia; 
the deification of brute power had found suffi- | 
cient utterance in his well-known ‘“ squelch goes 
the rat!’”’ In fact, the new heresies in matters 
of faith, work, and hero-worship—to say nothing 
of history, politics and prisons—were all as well 
known to the erratic youth of this present gene- 
ration as nightmare, indigestion, and other of 
the ills that flesh is heir to. Dressed up in 
somewhat worse English, a little more extra- 
vagant in their terms, with generally less beauty 
in the contortion and less strength in the nodo- 
sity, these pamphlets are substantially ‘ Sartor 
Resartus,’ ‘Chartism,’ and ‘ Past and Present,’ 
over again. Mr. Carlyle has given the world a 
good scolding, pedagogue and pedant fashion,— | 
that is all. We do not say the world does not 

eminently deserve a scolding,—but there is no | 
denying that this administration in Cambyses’ | 
vein has done it little good. It has laughed | 


when it was to have trembled,—held its sides | 
when, according to the design, it should have | 


bent its knee. We think Mr. Carlyle is badly | 
informed if he imagines that these monthly ex- 
plosions have alarmed the people of England, or 
in any way shaken the isle from its propriety. 
We suspect the Latter-day Saints—some of | 
whose doings we chronicle in another column— | 
will make a greater sensation than the Latter- 
day Pamphlets. 

As from the first, so now at the last, we find 
ourselves unabie to deal seriously with Mr. Car- 
lyle’s series. We are amused at his caprices; 
but, unable to bring them under any category | 
for reasonable discussion, we must allow him to 
produce them after his own wild manner. For 
example.— 

“A young Spanish soldier and hidalgo with hot 
Biscayan blood, distinguished, as I understand, by 
his fierce appetites chiefly, by his audacities and 
sensualities, and loud unreasonable decision That 
this Universe, in spite of rumours to the contrary, 
was a Cookery-shop and Bordel, wherein garlic, 
jamaica-pepper, unfortunate females and other 
spicery and garnishing awaited the bold human ap- 
petite, and the rest of it was mere rumour and 
moonshine: with this life-theory and practice had 
Ignatius lived some thirty years, a hot human 
Papin’s- digester and little other; when, on the walls 
of Pampeluna, the destined cannon-shot shattered 
both his legs, leaving his head, hitting only his legs, 
so the Destinies would have it,—and he fell at once 
totally prostrate, a wrecked Papin’s-digester; lay 
many weeks horizontal, and had in that tedious 
posture to commence a new series of reflections. 
He began to perceive now that ‘the rest of it’ was 
not mere rumour and moonshine; that the rest was, 
in fact, the whole secret of the matter. That the 
Cookery-shop and Bordel was a magical delusion, a 
sleight-of-hand of Satan, to lead Ignatius down, by 
garlic and finer temporal spiceries, to eternal Hell; 
—and that in short he, Ignatius, had lived hitherto 
as a degraded ferocious Human Pig, one of the most | 
perfect scoundrels; and was, at that date, no other 
than a blot on Creation, and a scandal to mankind. ! 





| deep Hell from high Heaven, there ever is. 


| Scope under any old or new form ?” 





With which set of reflections who could quarrel ? 
The reflections were true, were salutary; nay there 
was something of sacred in them,—as in the repen- 
tance of man, in the discovery by erring man that 
wrong is not right, that wrong differs from right as 
Igna- 
tius’s soul was in convulsions, in agonies of newbirth; 
for which I honour Ignatius. Human sincerity 
could not but have told him: ‘ Yes, in several 
respects, thou art a detestable Human Pig, and dis- 
grace to the family of man; for which it behoves 
thee to be in nameless remorse, till thy life either 
mend or end. Consider, there as thou liest with thy 
two legs smashed, the peccant element that is in 
thee; discover it, rigorously tear it out; reflect what 
further thou wilt do. A life yet remains; to be led, 
clearly, in some new manner: how wilt thou lead it? 
Sit silent for the rest of thy days? In some most | 
modest seclusion, hide thyself from a human kind | 
which has been dishonoured by thee? Thy sin being | 
pruriency of appetite, give that at least no farther | 
I admit, the | 
question was not easy. Think, in this his wrecked | 
horizontal position, what could or should the poor | 
individual called Inigo, Ignatius, or whatever the | 
first name of him was, have done? Truly for Igna- | 
tius the question was very complicated. But, had | 
he asked from Nature and the Eternal Oracles a 
remedy for wrecked sensualism, here surely was one 
thing that would have suggested itself: To annihi- 
late his pruriency. To cower, silent and ashamed, | 
into some dim corner; and resolve to make hence- | 
forth as little noise as possible. That would haye | 
been modest, salutary; that might have led to many 
other virtues, and gradually to all. That, I think, 
is what the small still voices would have told Igna- 
tius, could he have heard them amid the loud bully- 
ings and liturgyings; but he could’nt, perhaps he | 
never tried;—and that, accordingly, was not what 
Ignatius resolved upon. In fact, Christian doctrine, 
backed by all the human wisdom I could ever hear 
of, incline me to think that Ignatius, had he been a 
good and brave man, should have consented, at this 
point, to be damned,—as was clear to him that he 
deserved to be. Here would have been a healing 
solace to his conscience; one transcendent act of 
virtue which it still lay with him, the worst of sinners, 
to do. ‘To die for ever, as I have deserved; let 
Eternal Justice triumph so, by means of me and 
my foul scandals, since otherwise it may not!’ 
Selbsttédtung, Annihilation of Self, justly reckoned 
the beginning of all virtue: here is the highest form 
of it, still possible to the lowest man. The voice of 
Nature this, to a repentant outcast sinner turning 
again towards the realms of manhood ;—and I 
understand it is the precept of all right Christianity 
too. But no, Ignatius could not, in his lowest 
abasement, consent to have justice done on him, not 
on him, ah no;—and there lay his crime and his 
misfortune, which has brought such penalty on him 
and us,” 





This young profligate, then, who would not 
allow himself to be quietly damned, begins to 
preach a new gospel ;—and this new gospel, it 
is alleged, has now superseded Christianity alto- 
gether. This is more especially the case in 
England, as the following paragraph testifies.— 

“What a man’s or nation’s available religion at 
any time is, may sometimes, especially if he abound 
in Bishops, Gorham Controversies, and richly en- 
dowed Churches and Church-practices, be difficult to 
say. For a Nation which, under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, closed its Bible about two hundred years 
ago, hanged the dead body of its Cromwell, and ac- 
cepted one Charles Second for Defender of its Faith 
so-called ; for such a Nation, which has closed its 
Bible, and decided that the sufficient and much 
handier practice would be to kiss the outside of said 
Bible, and in all senses swear zealously by the same 
without opening it again,—the question what its ‘ re- 
ligion’ is, may naturally be involved in obscurities! 
Such dramaturgic fugle-worship going on everywhere, 
and kissing of the closed Bible, what real worship, 
religion, or recognition of a Divine Necessity in 
Nature and Life, there may be—Or, in fact, is there 
any left at all? Very little, I should say. The re- 
ligion of a man in these strange circumstances, what 





living conviction he has about his Destiny in this 


Universe, falls into a most strange condition - 

in truth, I have observed, is apt to take refuge in thy 
stomach mainly. The man goes through his 
scribed fugle-motions at church and elsewhere 

ing his conscience and sense of decency at 
thereby; and in some empty part of his brain if he 
have fancy left, or brain other than a beaver's, there 
goes on occasionally some dance of dreamy hypo. 
theses, sentimental echoes, shadows, and other j 
make-believes,—which I think are quite the con 

of a possession to him ; leading to no clear Faith, g 
divine life-and-death Certainty of any kind; but tog 
torpid species of delirium somnians and delirivg 
stertens rather. In his head or in his heart, this ma 
has of available religion, none. But descend into his 
stomach, purse and the adjacent regions, you then dy 
awaken, even in the very last extremity, a set of 
divine beliefs, were it only belief in the multiplica. 
tion-table, and certain coarser outward forms of mewm, 
and tuwm. He believes in the inalienable nature of 
purchased beef, in the duty of the British citizen t 
fight for himself when injured, and other simily 
faiths :—an actual ‘ religion’ of its sort, or revelation 
of what the Almighty Maker means with him in this 
Earth, and has irrefragably, as by direct inspiration, 
charged him to do. This is the man’s religion; thiy 
poor scantling of ‘divine convictions’ which you fing 
lying, mostly inarticulate, in deep sleep at the bottom 
of his stomach, and have such difficulty in 

into any kind of elocution or conscious wakefulneg, 
Alas, so much of him, his soul almost wholly, is no 
only asleep there, but gone drowned and dead. The 
‘religion’ you awaken in him is often of a very sin. 
gular quality; enough to make the observer pause in 
silence. Such a religion, issuing practically in Huds 
Statues, and, alas, also in Distressed Needlewoma, 
Cannibal Connaughts, and ‘remedial measures suited 
to the occasion,’ was never seen among Adam's Po 
terity before. But it is this modern man’s religion; 
all the religion you will get of him, And if you can 
winnow out the fugle-motions, fantasies, sentimental. 
isms, make-believes, and other multitudinous chaf, 
so that his religion stands before you in its condition, 
you may contemplate it with scientific astonishment, 
with innumerable reflections, and may perhaps dry 
wise inferences from it.” 

Some glimmering lights of truth there are in 
this account, no doubt,—if our readers can make 
them out through the coarse, lumbering folds of 
language in which they are involved.— We want, 
Mr. Carlyle says, new artists, poets, historians 
Their work lies waiting.—See to what our wealth, 
knowledge, and civilization have brought us, i 
the following be a true example of what iscallel 
society in the nineteenth century.— 


“Given an idle potentate, monster of opulence, 
gluttonous bloated Nawaub, of black colour ot 
white,—naturally he will have prating story-telles 
to amuse his half-sleepy hours of rumination ; if ftom 
his deep gross stomach, sinking overloaded as if to 
wards its last torpor, they can elicit any transett 
glow of interest, tragic or comic, especially ay 
wrinkle of momentary laughter, however idle, great 
shall be their reward. Wits, story-tellers, ballaé 
singers, especially dancing-girls who understand ther 
trade, are in much request with such gluttonow 
half-sleeping, black or white Monster of Opulence 
A bevy of supple dancing-girls who, with the due 
mixture (mixture settled by custom), and with mt 
more than the due mixture, of lascivious fire, wi 
represent to him, brandishing their daggers, aul 
rhythmically chanting and posturing, the Loves tf 
Vishnu, Loves of Adonis, Death of Psyche, Barbet 
of Seville, or whatever nonsense there may be, 
cording to time or country: these are the kind of 
artists fit for such unfortunate stuffed stupilt 
Nawaub, in his hours of rumination ; upon these 
hot heavy-laden eye may rest without abhorrent; 
if with perceptible momentary satisfaction emey 
from his bottomless ennui,—then victory and gol 
purses to the artist; be such artist crowned 
laurel or with parsley, and declared divine mp 
sence of all men. Luxurious Europe, in its ready 
publics, dilettanti, cognoscenti and other publics, # 
wholly one big ugly Nawaub of that kind; who bai 
converted all the Fine Arts into after-dinner amue 
ments ; slave adjuncts to his cookeries, upholste 
tailories, and other palpably Coarse Arts. The 
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+ tish monster has turned all the Nine Muses, who 
birth are sacred Priestesses of Heaven, into scan- 
Bayadéres; and they dance with supple mo- 
tions, to enlighten the vile darkness of his ennui for 
‘oo truly mad, these poor Fine Arts! The 


if he had not an authentic stomach 
god skin, which always 


bring him a little right again 
ig those departments, would go mad. How all 
things hang together! Universal Jesuitism having 

lodged itself in the heart, you will see it in the 
very finger-nails by and by. Calculate how far it 


tary feather in his cap, has chosen that of ari- 
stocratic distinction by marrying a lady of noble 
family. Mrs. Lieutenant-Colonel von Hattesohl, 
née Emmendingen, ruins the happiness of her 
son and one daughter, and does her best to make 
a sacrifice of the peace of another girl, the Cin- 
derella of her family; but the latter chooses 
—under the sanction of her uncle and aunt—to 
cherish vulgar tastes, to love a Professor, and 
not to be diverted from her love by either 


East India Company. It is from a manuscript 
in the East India House, and a fac-simile of the 
original is inserted on p. 67; but what is sin- 
gular is, that the printed- copy at p. 153 and the 
fac-simile at p. 67 by no means agree, and the 
differences are of considerable importance to 
the sense of the document. It has been printed 
twice before;—once by Purchas in his ‘ Pil- 

rims’ (I. 376),—and again in the Minutes of 
Gabon before a Committee of the House of 



































































yom Sophocles and /Eschylus to Knowles and mockery, tyranny, or vicissitude. At the per-| Commons as recently as 1847. We are told by 

deliv §eribe; how Homer has gradually changed into Sir| secutions of Clara, we must not ery ‘“ How| Mr. Rundall that the latter is “not to be com- 
t, this maa is Nicolas; or what roads the human species! German!’’ when we recollect what befel the | mended for its fidelity”; yet he himself follows 
nd into hig (jy must have travelled before a Psalm of David could | Lady Clarinda, who married her brother's tutor, | up this censure by a printed copy, not only “ not 
ou then dy fg become an Opera at the Haymarket, and men, with | in ‘The Previsions of Lady Evelyn,’ and | to be commended for its fidelity,” but strongly 
y, & set of fp their divine gift of Music, instead of solemnly cele- | when we call to mind the place which the| to be censured for its inaccuracy. We have 
moultiplicg. [ brating the ony yn oa — vad - — of! Governess still holds in an English family. | never seen the original, which is among the 
a8 of meu fg God,’ consented to celebrate the lowes ponsense, | Nevertheless, the entire tone of the picture is | archives in Leadenhall Street; but we judge 
e nature of jy and sing to the praise of Jenny Lind and the Gazza | ; : ” : f\ fi h ‘mile furnished by Mr. Rundall 
Iaima,—perhaps the step from Oliver Cromwell to | 1" some respects different from any picture of | from the fac-simile furnished by Mr. Rundal 
bagprerhe Lori John Russell will not seem so unconscionable!” English society in any phase. Poverty and | himself, which can be compared by any of his 
woh. If it were possible for a moment to look at show making strange faces at each other—deli- | readers, and which will prove that the variations 
him are all these Sibylline effusions gravely, we should | ©@¢Y and immodesty joining hands without the | are not merely numerous but material. We 
inspiration, against this as only a fragment of the | °n¢ uestioning the other's nature—the meddler | point out this circumstance unwillingly,—but 
igion; this I truth. Bad as the world is now, we fear it was and the family counsellor almost becoming one, | it is forced on us by the Editor ; who no doubt 
ch you find ome before. Even in the age in which the —such are its elements; nor can their combina- | intending to make his work as perfect as he 





the botton 7 gints whom Mr. Carlyle worships so devoutly tions be encountered again and again in domestic | could, thought proper to give these ‘“‘ Privileges” 


y in raisig MH Gia their spiriting, the most venal and profligate | Pictures of foreign life, —whether a M. Topftfer in ordinary type, as well as in an accurate imi- 
vakefulnes, é ten of ma that England had en _ draw them in Switzerland, or a Fredrika | tation of the original. But they who either are 
holly, isuat HH ceived their education and moral training. | Bremer in Sweden, or a German, as here, in| not able, or do not take the trouble, to make 


dead. The 


. out the fac-simile at p. 67, will be misled by 
a very sin- 


kless vituperation in such matters goes for | Germany,—without an impression of falsity, d wee 
—r P ' what they find printed at p. 153.—There are 


nothing. It is easy to abuse the world at any | Meanness, and discomfort, being at last stamped 


wt flutes time; but to ask it to go back in its course to | UPOM our minds. So often, so loudly, so in-| errors of the same kind in the copy of “ the 
btn the types and ideas of a past period, is as idle | Su!tingly are we English rebuked for our “ con- | modified Privileges” at p. 155; but rail ae 
vee ss to ask a planet to go back in its orbit. We ventionalisms” (as the jargon runs) on the Con- | so glaring nor so numerous. Generally speak- 





dam's Poe I confess to being somewhat more hopeful for tinent,—that it is only fair, after some experience | ing, as we have already remarked, the work has 
n's religion; mankind than Mr. Carlyle is,—and that our | °f Continental life as drawn by Continental | cost the Editor a good deal of labour and re- 
d if you can Iok is onward. Were it worth while seri-| 2Uthors and confirmed by the experience of | search,—and we cannot but commend his dili- 
sentimental Mf qysly to answer rhapsodies like Mr. Carlyle’s, Continental residents, to point to “the reverse | gence. The map, which is made the frontis- 
linous chal, _ which surely can be meant only as logical of the shield,”—to inquire of those who are so | piece to the volume, is a very useful compilation 


ts condition, 
stonishment, 
yerhaps dra 


quick in railing against our sophistications 
whether they have none of their own to cover c 
or to confess. We can call to mind no story| There are some portions of this book—especi- 
of English life—including the silver-fork novels | ally those which relate to the modern condition of 
in the hey-day of their abomination—so de-| the island of Japan—which we might not have 


|from Koempfer and Krusenstern, and must 


tricks, and are very unwholesome ones,—we . 
; J ; | have cost Mr. Rundall much time and trouble. 


could depict the age in which he says the Bible 
was closed in England—his age of saints and 
heroes—in such colours as would make the 


here are ia reader most thankful that it has passed away. 





vena Much as we may admire individual men of that pressing as this ‘Two Brothers,’—which is no | felt disposed to include ; but the Editor does 

‘ing folds of period, we can have no desire to return to the | Picture of “ faultless” and of “ faulty" monsters, | not seem to have liked to omit anything, whe- 

—Wewat,er. iteelf—The true gold is in the | but one of average every-day people! ther old or new, that could illustrate the history, 
2 otal — golden age is in the : . age 

, historians ‘ So much for the moralists: for the more | state, laws, &c. of the — _ This we pre- 

our wealth, superficial reader this tale will be found to pos- | sume was his reason for su joining the Appen- 

‘ought us, if The Two Brothers; or, the Family that lived in | sess deep interest and welcome freshness. The dix,—which is merely a reprint of what ap- 


the First Society. 2vols. Bentley. 
Tats novel will be welcome to the many who 


peared at length in The Asiatic Journal of 1830. 


characters are capitally marked. We have never | pe : 
His Preface is a comprehensive and able pro- 


hat iscalled 
| met with a better study of fine frivolity than 


of opulence, esjoyed ‘The Initials.’ Like that book, it con- in the person of the noble Madame Hattesohl, | duction; and from it we quote the following 
colour ot (Mf tins a faithful picture of German domestic life. Poor Amelia, her victim,—and Steinheim her | remarks on Japan and the Japanese,—a part of 
3 —_ This time, moreover, it is a native, and not a son-in-law, chosen, but not choosing, —are the world and a people with which we are even 
ition ; I 


delicately and clearly drawn, without exagge- 
ration. The good people, of course, are more 
strained in their proceedings, and less palatable 
tous. But good and bad together, the dramatis 
persone of ‘The Two Brothers’ should—and 
we think will—assemble a large party of Mid- 


fueigner, who has “ played the painter.” now very imperfectly acquainted.— 
As a tale, the novel before us is far more pain- 
ful than ‘ The Initials.’ There, we had more 
than enough of the cookery of every-day life,— 
there we were shown an open and unaffected 
to be married on the part of the Fraulein, 


ded as if to- 
yny transiett 
specially any 
er idle, great 
‘llers, ballai- 
lerstand ther 


“In fact, the infinite variety in the productions 
of the empire, and the astonishing abundance in 
which each variety is produced, render the inhabi- 
tants of Japon completely independent of foreigners 
for the necessaries of life; and, as yet, they are un- 





h gluttonowM which at least takes less visible and eager | Summer readers in England. acquainted with, and consequently have no desire 
of Opulence forms in English Miss or in French Made- for, the elegancies and luxuries that lend a charm to 
with the duel moiselle; but these things were arranged in | Memorials of the Empire of Japon: in the Six- European life, It must be a ge 
and with Hs po0d-humoured sort oF drama, with merely | teenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Edited, the people of the empire are not destitute of the 


ious fire, VRE suicide episodically flung in to give (as it] with Notes, by Thomas Rundall. Printed advantages of commerce; but, on the contrary, that 








1 ata df") the melo-dramatie flavour of cayenne to| for the Hakluyt Society. sein, fuis samt Sem te phgted poodles 
vyche, Bat 4 confection which might otherwise have been | Tuere is a good deal that is curious in this] of the country. Extensive tracts of land, each with 
e may be, nailed against as insipid.— Here, the general | book,—but nothing that is absolutely new; for| its own climate and its peculiar productions, sepa- 
e the kind dj mus is graver and bitterer—the tragedy is | the materials are professedly drawn from well-| rated from each other by ranges of rugged mountains, 
fed  stupified t drawn. In both stories, the love of ap- | known sources, from the time of Purchas down | by impervious forests, or by broad arms of the sea, 
pon these hil Pearance and establishment is shown as upper- | even to the visit of H.M.S. Samarang in 1845. | promote an immense coasting trade, by which the 
t abhorrent Most ina German woman’s mind, to a degree | The collection is, however, very complete ; and | various productions are disseminated and circulated, 
tion emergit Yhich will shock all who have given her a blank | the Editor has generally taken much pains with | to the great comfort of the Population and — = | 
tory and gi credit for simplicity; but in ‘ The Two Brothers,’ | his subject,—although he seems to have left the small gain of the trader. | , 2 well-segs ~ 

crowned foible is mingled with, and crossed by, class | preparation or superintendence of some parts of omc ay renege —_ wn cg ee con P od 
divine 0 P*M and caste prejudices of a force and a folly which | the work to persons not as competent, or at pie , os 2 ep mp ee i pear ey whet 
tee =a justify the sharpest satire because they bring | least not as careful, as himself. We will illus- po yen sulle ya are on ts ie a. 7 
“ind. who] oo saddest consequences. One of the two! trate this position by a single instance. At] gourish and to produce good fruits. In science, the 
dinner amuse rs is an advocate, contented with middle- | p. 153 is given a printed translation of certain | Japonese have made some advances; and they are 
| upholstet life and middle-class want of fashion : the | “‘ Privileges” granted by the Emperor of Japan | represented to be desirous of making further pro- 
, Arts, Te “2er is a soldier, who, in addition to the mili- | (or Japon) to Sir Thomas Smith, Governor of the | gress. In some of the mechanical arts they exhibit 
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great skili, and are said to possess great aptitude for 
improvement. The knowledge of the fine arts is 
limited in extent; but in those branches to which 
their knowledge extends their performances are 
admirable. To poetry and the drama they are 
enthusiastically devoted ; and in their compositions 
they are represented to show talents of no mean 
order. To music they are greatly addicted, though 
sadly deficient in skill, If daring crime may be 


imputed to this people, they are not disgraced by 
any mean vices. They exhibit the elements of some 
noble impulses, which only require full develop- 
ment to elevate them in the rank of nations; an 
effect which might, probably, be produced by means 
of well-regulated intercourse with foreigners.” 


The body of the work commences. with a 
description of the empire of Japan in the 16th 
century, from MS. Harl. No. 6249; and this is 
followed by six letters from persons resident in 
the island at an early date,—including several 
of William Adams, who was so greatly favoured 
there for many years that he rose to posts of the 
highest influence and importance. Some of 
these letters are to be found in Purchas; but 
we have them here from the originals belonging 
to the East India Company,—and from the 
strange mistakes pointed out in the transcripts 
used by Purchas we are led to believe that we now 
have a faithful representation of their contents. 
The fourth letter is from Captain Saris; and as 
he was a man, not perhaps of greater intelli- 

ence, but of better education and more en- 
arged views, than Adams, we make a brief 
extract from his communication respecting an 
execution in Japan; where the laws are not 
only severe, but enforced with the utmost rigour 
and certainty.— 

“The tenth, three more were executed as the 
former, for stealing of a woman from Firando, and 
selling her at Langasacque long since, two of them 
were brethren, and the other a sharer with them. 
When any are to be executed, they are led out of 
the towne in this manner: there goeth first one with 
a pick-axe, next followeth an other with a shouell 
for to make his graue (if that bee permitted him), 
the third man beareth a small table whereon is 
written the parties offence, which table is afterwards 
set vp vpon a post on the graue where he is buried. 
The fourth is the partie to be executcd, his hands 
bound behind him with a silken cord, hauing a litle 
banner of paper (much resembling our wind-vanes) 
whereon is likewise written his offence. The execu- 
tioner followeth next, with his cattan by his side, 
holding in his hand the cord wherewith the offender 
is bound. On either side of the executioner goeth 
a souldiour with his pike, the head thereof resting 
on the shoulder of the partie appointed to suffer, to 
skare him from attempting to escape. In this very 
manner I saw one led to execution, who went so 
resolutely and without all appearance of feare of 
death, that I could not but much admire him, 
neuer hauing seene the like in Christendome. The 
offence for which he suffered was for stealing of a 
sacke of rice (of the value of two shillings sixe pence) 
from his neighbour, whose house was then on fire.” 
This letter is accompanied by a fac-simile of 
the signature of Captain Saris,—of which we 
do not see the value; particularly as we are not 
told to what document it appertains, and as we 
are not aware that the Captain distinguished 
himself in any other way. 


The ‘“ Notes”’ by the Editor are numerous 
and copious. They belong to all periods of the 
history of Japan subsequent to its discovery ; 
and comprise all the information regarding it 
that is scattered over many productions, from 
the time of Marco Polo and Mendez Pinto to our 
own day. We have, therefore, in this volume 
the whole that is known on the subject,—and 
the mode in which Mr. Rundall quotes his 
authorities at the end of his notes is highly 
satisfactory. From this portion of the work we 
select the following singular story, illustrating 
the manners of the people, and giving an ac- 
count of a sort of Japanese Lucretia,— 





“A man of rank went on a journey, and a noble 

in authority made overtures to his wife. They were 
rejected with scorn and indignation; but the liber- 
tine, by force or fraud, accomplished his object. The 
husband returned, and was received by his wife with 
affection, but with a dignified reserve that excited his 
surprise. He sought explanations, but could not 
obtain them at once. His wife prayed him to restrain 
himself till the morrow, and then before her relations 
and the chief people of the city, whom she had in- 
vited to an entertainment, his desire should be satis- 
fied. The morrow came, and with it the guests, 
including the noble who had done the wrong. The 
entertainment was given, in a manner not unusual 
in the country, on the terraced roof of the house. 
The repast was concluded, when the lady rose and 
made known the outrage to which she had been 
subjected, and passionately demanded that her 
husband should slay her, as an unworthy object, 
unfit to live. The guests, the husband foremost, 
besought her to be calm; they strove to impress her 
with the idea that she had done no wrong, that she 
was an innocent victim, though the author of the 
outrage merited no less punishment than death. 
She thanked them all kindly. She wept on her 
husband’s shoulder. She kissed him affectionately. 
Then suddenly escaping from his embraces, rushed 
precipitately to the edge of the terrace, and cast her- 
self over the parapet. In the confusion that ensued 
the author of the mischief, still unsuspected, for the 
hapless creature had not indicated the offender, made 
his way down stairs. When the rest of the party 
arrived, he was found weltering in his blood by the 
corse of his victim. He had expiated his crime by 
committing suicide in the national manner: by 
slashing himself across the abdomen with two slashes, 
in the form of a cross.” 
This self-immolation, as the Editor informs us, 
is a trait of national character. It is the most 
ordinary method of committing suicide in 
Japan; where, it seems, the young men are 
instructed in graceful, dexterous and effectual 
modes of destroying themselves. 

The great merit (and it is a great merit) of the 
work before us is, as we have said, its complete- 
ness. We are hardly aware of any source of 
knowledge in relation to the subject that has not 
been consulted and here laid under contribution. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Ministry of the Beautiful. By H. J. Slack. 
—The title of this brochure is attractive,—and makes 
us think of Plato and German esthetics. The prin- 
ciple of the work is, that “truth can be presented to 
our sympathies as well as to our reason ;” and “the 
idea,’ we are told, “ was suggested many years ago 
by reading Sir Humphry Davy’s ‘Last Days of a 
Philosopher.’ The author confesses his obligations 
also to Sir Thomas Brown. This statement will suf- 
ficiently indicate the style and spirit of the produc- 
tion. The different arguments which it contains are 
treated in the method of conversation, in which we 
detect the luxury of description as well as the mys- 
ticism of debate. Dreams of both the outer and the 
inner world are indulged in with equal confidence ; 
and the fancy, as might have been expected from the 
tone of the subject, is held in as much estimation 
as the reason. The prose is relieved by songs,— 
which we are told have been set to music by Mr. 
William Thorold Wood, the composer of ‘ The 
People’s Anthem.’ The doctrines of the book are 
all of an elevated kind. Art, with the interlocutors, 
is “a hieroglyphic or sacred language, in which noble 
thoughts should be expressed ;” and the world isa 
place of beauty, shared by other beings with ourselves, 
though we knowthem not. Nevertheless, the writer 
recognizes in it “deep suffering” as well as “ gorgeous 
hope,”—but his theory of the beautiful is one that 
reconciles all opposites. 

God and Man. By the Rey. R. Montgomery.— 
This is a book with a large title, proposing a subject 
more than co-extensive with the universe. Mr. 
Montgomery has, however, limited its argument, 
—proposing only a series of “Outlines of Re- 
ligious and Moral Truth according to Scripture 
and the Church.” As usual with this author, there 
are ambitiousness in his mode of treating the theme 
and an affectation of singularity in the choice of 





topics. The volume, nevertheless, exhibits wm 
hard thinking, and considerable eloquence, th 
not always in the best taste. » ough 

The Moral Statistics of Glasgow. By Willian 
Logan.—An indifferent collection of facts gathered 
together without care or criticism, and under a title 
which suggests an interest much higher than the 
publication is intended to gratify. Mr. Logan wy 
employed as an agent by the Scottish Temperang 
Society to collect evidence in Glasgow in favour of 
the proposition, that dram-diinking is the cause of 
all the evils which afflict society,—a proposition ¢y}, 
dently absurd in itself. The plan adopted in fh 
investigation was to write a series of questions to the 
physicians of public hospitals, governors of Prisons 
and officers of the Excise department, so framed a 
to induce answers of the kind desired. Most of 
the information so applied for was withheld,—th 
opinions given are contradictory,—and the question 
rests precisely where it did. Even as a collection of 
“ moral statistics,’’ the result of the labour expended 
is valueless; for Mr. Logan’s report does not add 4 
single new fact to our knowledge of the moral gp. 
dition of the people of Glasgow. 

Christian Doctrine and Practice in the Twelfti 
Century.—This is No. 17 of Mr. Pickering’s serig 
of ‘Small Books on Great Subjects’; and consists 
of extracts from the writings of St. Bernard, the cele 
brated Abbot of Clairvaux,—with certain documents 
and statements illustrating the evils of asceticism and 
the defects of the monastic system, as contrasted 
with the religious spirit and superior morality of 
modern times. 

Conversations on Human Nature for the Your. 
By Mrs. Conyngham Ellis——This book is printed 
with an affectation of old type, and is preceded by 
an introduction from the pen of the Bishop of Oxford, 
It consists of essays on * Conscience,’ ‘ The Love of 
Ourselves,’ ‘The Love of our Neighbour,’ ‘ Resent. 
ment,” ‘Compassion,’ ‘ Habit,’ and ‘The Love of 
Ged,’—in all which the system of morals contained 
in Bishop Butler’s sermonsis followed. The styles 
studiously simple,—and philosophical terms and 
propositions are avoided. In rendering the topics 
familiar, however, they are deprived of much of ther 
depth. They may have been made easy to the 
meanest understanding, but they have lost thereby 
the interest which they have for the highest reason— 
We are strongly tempted to doubt the utility of such 
compilations. The truths that they would teach are 
not to be taught dogmatically ;—they must be suffered 
to grow and develope themselves in the consciousnesy, 
and become one with the heart and the affection, 
The time is past for accepting them on authority: 
they must be demonstrated to the feelings. 

The Working Classes of Great Britain. By the 
Rev. S. G. Green.— This little work—which isa 
prize essay—treats of the present condition of the 
working classes, and proposes certain means for thet 
improvement and elevation. The author grapples 
with the question how to prevent a redundancy of 
labourers,—and concludes that prevention is the 
proper business of the working classes themselves 
His means are, prudence in the formation of matr- 
monial engagements, frugality, and habits of saving 
The workman in favourable times should “secur 
resources on which to fall back when work i 
slack, and so, by voluntary withdrawment, help M 
equalize the supply of labour with its demand. 
This kind of self-denial is, we take it, more eatil 
preached than practised ; and the labourer will re 
sonably demand a more satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty proposed.—It is fair to add, however, that 
this little work contains some suggestions, partic 
larly in a moral point of view, which may be uselt! 
to both the employer and the employed. 

Hints towards Reforms. By Horace Gruby— 
Mr. Gruby is a name beginning to be heard on thas 
side of the Atlantic. In his own country he is well 
and honourably known as a man of letters—the sot 
in-law of Bryant, and editor of a high class paper ™ 
New York. The ‘ Hints’ now published consist 
a number of lectures, essays and orations, someW 
in the manner of his countrymen, but with fewet 
of their faults, ‘ Organization of labour,’ if we BY 
take Mr. Gruby as a sample of his order, 1s ™ 
progress in the United States; as, indeed, it isin 
own country, faster than they who do not minute 
watch the tendencies of opinion are at all ava 
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“On the whole, we have read Mr. Gruby’s orations 
with pleasure. Their literary merits are unequal,— 
jut there is always a mine of good sense and wise 
qounsel in them. 
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OBITUARY. 
Ove tidings of the week are more than ordinarily 
midened by obituary records.—Elsewhere in our 
columns will be found under their melancholy head 
thename of Sir Martin Archer Shee.—The daily 
rs announce the death, on the 13th inst., of 
Mr. Perceval Weldon Banks;—better known as the 
Morgan Rattler of Fraser's Magazine. Mr. Banks, 
though only in his 45th year, was the last of the 
me of writers who, with Dr. Maginn, Mr. 
Churchill, and others, gave a sting and pungency 
(of a vicious and unwholesome kind, however,) to 
the early numbers of that journal. He seldom did 
justice to his own talents,—for he wrote too often 
in haste, always at the last moment, and too rarely 
vith good taste.—He was by profession a barrister. 
—From the same source we learn the death of Mr. 
Thomas Dodd, a well-known connoisseur, of sixty 
years’ standing, in ancient prints, —whose judgment 
in matters of calcography was deemed second to 
ne. Mr. Dodd was the author ofa well-esteemed 
work entitled ‘The Connoisseur’s Repertory.’ He 

died at Liverpool, in the 80th year of his age. 
French fiction has lost one of its most forcible, 
frtile, and popular authors, by the recent death 
of M. de Balzac, which our foreign contemporaries 
luve just announced. We will not here attempt 
to offer a chronicle of the literary works of this 
wluminous and vivid writer. Many curious par- 
tiulars of the history of his mind and works were 
given by M, Jules Janin in the French series which 
le contributed to the papers on the ‘ Literature 
of the Nineteenth Century’ that appeared in our 
columns seventeen years ago [see Athen. No. 499]. 
Iwill be enough to state here that M. de Balzac 
wa native of Touraine, by some years older than 
the present centu He was educated at college, 
md thence passed at once into the whirl of Parisian 
literary life ; for many years writing and publish- 
ng obscurely under the pseudonyme of Horace de 
» Aubin,—and only in 1829 signing his ‘Peau 
teChagrin’ with the real name which was subse- 
quently to become so famous. His earlier tales, 
® far as we recollect them, were comparatively 
tndeand hasty sketches, lacking truth and distinc- 
tve character. To some writers, however, this 
profusion of attempt by way of preparation, is 
leessary—ripening in place of exhausting their 
heulties, While a Scott comes at once to his 
ueridian as a novelist in ‘Waverley,’—a Thack- 
ay tries his hand year after year on this and the 
“t combination ere he arrives at a ‘ Vanity 
ar.’ It is the career not before, but after the 
atival which marks the place of the author; and 
‘mong some hundred novels which succeeded the 
tion of M. de Balzac’s identity, we need 


but mention ‘Le Petre Goriot,’ ‘La Femme de 
Trente Ans,’ (that most exquisite picture of Beauty 
in the afternoon of her charms and triumphs— 
still charming, still triumphant!) ‘ Eugénie Gran- 
det,’ and ‘Un Grand Homme de Province & 
Paris,’ as indications of the richness of the vein, 
when once, by experiment, and after difficulty and 
with experience, it was opened. Greater power 
has rarely been put forth in fiction than the 
above works display. It is true that we have 
in them too much of the anatomy of bad passions 
and false morals, (the fault of the author, or of the 
society depicted by him?) but withal such a clear- 
ness of vision—such a direct attack on our sym- 
pathies or antipathies—such a mastery over the 
craft of story-telling, as enthral us with a fascina- 
tion the like of which is rarely evoked on this side 
of the Channel. Though we are grieved—pained 
—revolted—we are still held as fast by one of M. 
de Balzac’s novels as was the Wedding Guest by 
the ‘Ancient Mariner’ till the tale was told out. 
For the moment the prodigious fecundity of M. de 
Balzac may have stood in the way of his gaining 
a high literary reputation; but it is assured, we 
think, for the future, in right of the works specified 
and some dozen besides.—Tempted by the great 
gains which attend theatrical success in Paris, M. 
de Balzac frequently, of later days, tried the stage ; 
but there he kept his repulsiveness, without making 
any dramatic effect. It is as a novelist that he 
must live in the history of French literature of the 
nineteenth century :—before M. Siie the social, 
and M. Paul de Kock the comical,—betwixt M. 
Hugo, the poet-romancer, and M. Dumas, the 
manufacturing poet. 

The American papers announce, that among the 
other persons who have perished by the wreck of 
the Elizabeth (the vessel which had Mr. Powers’s 
statue of Mr. Calhoun on board) was the Countess 
d’Ossoli, best known to us by her maiden name of 
Margaret Fuller and by the wild but remarkable 
books published by her with that signature. She 
was on her way home from Italy, after an absence 
of nearly five years, with her husband and their 
only child. We borrow a few particulars of her life. 
Margaret Fuller was the daughter of the Hon. 
Timothy Fuller, a lawyer of Boston, and a mem- 
ber of Congress from 1817 to 1825. Soon after 
his retirement from Congress, he purchased a farm 
at some distance from Boston, and abandoned law 
for agriculture. His daughter Margaret gave pro- 
mise of remarkable intellectual powers at an early 
age, and these were fostered to an extent which 
severely taxed and ultimately injured her physical 
powers. At eight years of age he was accustomed 
to require of her the composition of a number of 
Latin verses daily; while her studies in philosophy, 
history, general science, and current literature 
were in after years extensive and profound. 
After her father’s death, she applied herself to 
teaching. In 1844, she undertook the literary 
department of the New York Tribune; where her 
articles on Art, Music, and the current literature 
of the day, assisted in giving to that paper the high 
character which it possesses as a first-class Ame- 
rican journal, In the summer of 1846 she accom- 
panied the family of a friend to Europe, visiting 
England (in whose literary circles her somewhat 
remarkable bearing will be remembered), Scotland, 
France—and passing through Italy to Rome, where 
they spent the ensuing winter. While in Rome 
she was married to the Count d’Ossoli ; and she con- 
tinued to reside there till last June, when she and 
her husband embarked for New York,—which 
port they were destined never to reach.—The works 
by which Margaret Fuller is best known are, her 
‘Woman in the Nineteenth Century,’ and a selec- 
tion from her essays entitled ‘Papers on Litera- 
ture and Art’ published by Wiley & Putnam a 
few years ago. 





SYLLOGISTIC SYSTEMS, 
Edinburgh, August 7. 
May I request the favour of being permitted, 
through your Journal, to say a few words on a 
somewhat abstract subject, and in answer to Pro- 
fessor De Morgan’s paper ‘On the Symbols of 
Logic,’ &c. in the volume of the ‘ Transactions of 





the Philosophical Society of Cambridge’ which has 


just appeared. With that gentleman’s logical the- 
ories, in general, I should not have thought of 
interfering ; and even his errors concerning my 
own doctrines I would have willingly left to refute 
themselves. Not that I entertain a low opinion of 
Mr. De Morgan’s talent ; so far as I am qualified 
to judge, he well deserves the high reputation as 
a mathematician which he enjoys. But asa writer 
on the theory of reasoning, I cannot think that 
he has done his talent justice. I am persuaded, 
indeed, that had he studied mathematics as he has 
studied logic, and were the members of the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society as competent judges 
in the one science as in the other,—his character 
as a mathematician would rank very differently 
from what it does, nor would their ‘ Transactions’ 
have introduced his logical speculations to the 
world. It is because Mr. De Morgan has not 
merely erred himself, but put into my mouth his 
own rudimentary mistakes,—and because so far 
from these mistakes being detected when his 
paper was read and discussed, that paper has 
been deemed by the Society a contribution worthy 
of publication as a part of its proceedings,—it is 
these special causes alone which now constrain 
me to a brief exposition of the unintentional mis- 
representation. 

The present observations relate exclusively to 
Mr. De Morgan’s strictures on my abstract nota- 
tion of syllogistic forms, a specimen of which has 
been published by Mr. Thomson in his ‘Laws of 
Thought.’ But though that fragment contains only 
affirmations, and of these only the naked symbols, 
Mr. De Morgan excogitating the negative forms, 
translates them into concrete language, according 
to his conception of what they ought to express; 
and then, without a word of explanation, makes me 
their author. Farther ; finding that these expres- 
sions, as those which he attributes to logicians in 
general, are repugnant to ‘‘common thought,” to 
**common language,”—he might have fairly added, 
and to common sense; he has swelled a memoir of 
more than fifty quarto pages with objections to 
Aristotle’s doctrine and to mine: but radically mis- 
apprehending both, the illustration of his errors 
at once dispels the objections themselves, and 
therewith the two novel systems reared on the 
same imaginary foundation. 

Mr. De Morgan says :—‘“‘ The following phrase 
of Sir William Hamilton’s system, ‘ All A is not 
some B,’ is very forced, both in order and phrase- 
ology ; one who sees it for the first time finds it 
hard to make English or sense of it. The meaning 
is, ‘Each A is not any one among certain of the B's,’ 
and in its place in the system alluded to, the uncouth 
expression helps to produce system, and the per- 
ception of uniform laws of inference.” (p. 5). And 
again: ‘‘ The logician, who must have forms, has 
to make a choice, and he has invented cumular 
expressions which do not suit the genius of common 
thought or common language. ‘ All man is not 
Jish,’ is the form in which a logician denies that 
any man is a fish. Sir William Hamilton says, 
‘ All man is not all fish.’ Common language would 
deny the first by saying, ‘ No, nor any part of him.’ 
Even ‘ All men are not fishes,’ only means, in com- 
mon language, ‘ some men are not fishes,’ with em- 
phasis upon the great number that are implied to 
be so; and would therefore be held false. The 
predicate of a negative must be exemplar: it is, 
‘ Every man is not any one fish.’ The examination 
of the following table will show that there is much 
less forcing of common expression in a list of 
nothing but exemplars than in a list of nothing 
but cumulars.” (p. 24). 

This attribution of certain phrases for certain 
forms of predication to the logicians and to me, is 
a mere imagination by Mr. De Morgan. I admit, 
that had we thus spoken, we had spoken, not only 
ungrammatically, but nonsensically. But this we 
have not; and Mr. De Morgan’s imagination of 
the fact is the result of a strange oversight on his 
part of the commonest principles of common logic 
and of common language. For language is logical 
in its forms ; and a logic which cannot be unam- 
biguously expressed in language, is no logic at all. 
Logic, language and common sense are never at 
variance. Mr. De Morgan, I say, misunderstands 
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tion, and the counter expressions in which that 
contrast is embodied by language. I regret to 
tarry for a moment on so elementary a point ; but, 
as the mistake is of that very point, it is necessary 
to state, even to explain, what I feel irksome not 
to suppose known. 

Mr. De Morgan’s error is twofold ; and of these 
each is compound. 

1°. He thinks, that in universal negation, the 
logicians employ the predesignation ‘‘ all,”—which 
they do not ; and do not employ the predesignation 
“* any,”—which they regularly do. On this com- 
plex reversal of the fact, he fancies an obnoxious 
system, — wars strenuously against this hostile 
phantom,—fathers it on others,—and finally ad- 
judges it to righteous condemnation, by the style 
of “ Cumular.” 

2°. He thinks, that the predesignation ‘‘ all” 
ean be superseded, and the predesignation “‘ any” 
applied to universal affirmation ;—both erroneously. 
From the conjunction of these two impossibilities, 
the new-born system is engendered which he 
fosters as his own, and fondly baptizes by the 
name of “ Exemplar.”—But these errors must be 
explained. 

To speak, then, of Affirmation and Negation.— 
In result ; Affirmation is inclusion, and universal 
affirmation, absolute inclusion—the inclusion of a 
definite this or all (individual or class); Negation 
is exclusion, and universal negation, absolute ez- 
clusion— the exclusion of a definite this or all 
(individual or class). (Laying individuals aside) :— 
In process ;—the one proceeds downwards or in- 
wards, from greatest to least, from the constituted 
whole to the constituent parts ; the other, upwards 
or outwards, from least to greatest, from the con- 
stituent parts to the constituted whole.—The coun- 
ter qualities are also contrasted, in and as the two 
counter quantities. In proportion :—to depth or 
intension, is affirmation ; to breadth or extension, 
is negation. At the maximum of breadth, there 
is predicated :—by affirmation, the least of the 
most (that is, there is given the fewest attributes 


to the greatest number of things); by negation, 
the most of the least (that is, there is withdrawn 





the greatest number of attributes from the fewest 


things). At the maximum of depth, there is pre- 


dicated :—by affirmation, the most of the least (that | 
is, there is given the greatest number of attributes | 


to the fewest things); by negation, the least of the | 
most (that is, there is withdrawn the fewest attri- 
butes from the greatest number of things).—Again, 
from the higher view of an abstract or scientific 
notation, which regards and states only the result ; 
negation appears as a positive and irrespective act, 
—an act of exclusion. Here, all the signs of | 
affirmative and negative quantity are the same; | 
what is absolutely included or excluded is all. 
From the lower view of concrete or common lan- 
guage, which is conversant about the process, nega- 
tion (what its name expresses) shows only as a pri- 
vative and correlative act,—as the undoing, as the 
reversal of inclusion or affirmation. Here the pre- 
designatory words for universally affirmative and 
universally negative quantity are not the same. In | 
ordinary speech we say :—for absolute affirmation, 
al is, &c. ; for absolute negation, not any is, &c., 
thus accomplishing the exclusion of ALL through 
the non-inclusion of ANY. To use, in common | 
language, the same verbal predesignation of quan- 
tity for an affirmative, as for a negative, uni- | 
versal, would be, in fact, to do nearly the opposite 
of what is intended to be done. Every logician 
knows explicitly, as every unlearned man knows | 
implicitly, that in common language the negation 
of a universal affirmative predesignation yields 
only a particular negative, as the negation of a | 
universal negative predesignation yields only a 
particular affirmative. The logician, therefore, to | 
designate a universal affirmative, familiarly uses | 
*allis;” the “all” (ra&c¢, omnis, &c.) containing 
under it, and therefore meaning, sometimes, col- 
lectively, ‘‘whole,” &c. (doc, totus, &c.), and 
sometimes distributively, “every,” &c. (rae rie, 
quisque, &c.) ; and fora universal negative (eschew- 
ing ‘all is not”), he employs ‘ no-none (not one) 
is,” “not any is,” “any is not,” &e. To quote my 
version of the “‘ Asserit A,” &c., a version with | 
which Mr. De Morgan may be acquainted :— | 


| the employment of the predesignation ‘‘ any” as a 


“ A, it affirms of this, these, all, 
Whilst E denies of any,” &c. 
In this, common logic and common language (from 
which last many curious illustrations might be given) 
areatone. As a single example :—the Latin ullus 
(a word in which that tongue is, in this instance, 
richer than the Greek, which has only the ambi- 
guous rc), affords a beautiful illustration. UUlus 
(unulus); nullws (non or ne illus, oddeic, pndeic) ; 
nonnullus (non nullus). The Hebrew is, in fact, 
so far as I am aware, the only language which does 
not always discriminate, by verbal contrast, the 
affirmative from the negative universal. | 

Now, the predesignation of wniversal negation, 
which Mr. De Morgan marvellously makes “ the | 
logician” to employ, nay even to have ‘ invented” 
for himself, as a technical expression,—this pre- 
designation (in his example—‘‘ All man is not 
fish,” in mine—‘‘ All men are not blackamores”) 
is in LOGICAL, as in ordinary, language, not a uni- 
versal at all, but a particular negative—a mere 
denial of omnitude — tantamount, therefore, it 
may be, to a particular afirmative. Ov mae Eort 
is, indeed, the common expression of Aristotle 
and the Greek logicians for “some is not.” If Mr. 
De Morgan, therefore, can name (as I know may 
be done) any writer on logic who employs the 
expressions thus attributed to ql logicians, Mr. 
De Morgan is heartily welcome to treat the blun- 
derer as he may deem his ignorance to deserve.— 
So much for ‘the logician.” 

As for myself :—The language I use is that of 
the logicians; only the quantity of the predicate, 
contained in thought, is overtly expressed, whereas, 
in common language, followed by common logic, 
that quantity is, usually, merely understood. 
Therefore, reversing the expression of “ the logi- 
cian,” Mr. De Morgan naturally reverses mine; 
and the distorted nonsense which he lays to my 
account is, I am assured, only what he conceived 
a fair version of my abstract notation. But, as all | 
that has been said of Mr. De Morgan in relation | 
to the logicians in general, equally applies to him 
in regard to me in particular, it is needless to say 
anything in addition. 

So much for Mr. De Morgan’s mistakes about 
“the Cumular System,” laid to the logicians and 
myself. I proceed to the counter scheme, his own 
‘* Exemplar System,” proposed in supplement and 
correction of the other, and founded, as said, on 





| 
| 


universal, not only in negative, but also in afirma- 
tive, propositions. 

Our English “‘any” is of a similar origin and 
signification with the Latin “‘u//us” (unulus), and 
means primarily and literally even the least or fewest. 
But now, to speak with the schools, it is of quod- 
libetic application, ranging from least to greatest ; 
and (to say nothing of extra-logical modes of 
speech, as interrogation, extenuation, intension,) 
is exclusively adapted te negation. For example, 
we can say as we can think, afirmatively:—“ All 
triangles are all trilaterals”; this collectively,— 
“The whole (or class) triangle is the whole (or 
class) trilateral; this distributively,—“ Every (or 
each several) triangle is every (or each several) tri- 
lateral.” Now, let us try “‘ any” as an affirmative: 
—‘‘Any triangle is any trilateral.” This is simple 
nonsense ; for we should thus confound every tri- 
angle with every other, pronouncing them all iden- 
tical. Nor, in fact, does Mr. De Morgan attempt 
this. He wisely omits the form ;—but what an 
omission! Still, however, the “Table of Exem- 
plars,” which he does present, stands alone, I am 
persuaded, in the history of science. And mark, 
in what terms it is ushered in:—as “ a system of 
predication free from the objections urged against the 
cumular forms, as far as contradiction is concerned,” 
nor, like them, “‘ unsuited to the genius of common 
thought or common language.” Nay, so lucid does 
it seem to its inventor, that, after the notation is 
detailed, we are told, that it ‘‘ needs no explana- 
tion.” 

Now, then, let us take, as a specimen of this 
system, the fifth proposition of the Table,—‘‘Some 
one X is any one Y ;” and applying this form, by 
interpretation, to a concrete matter, we have,— 
‘‘Some one figure is any one triangle.” Here, 


"| does it even express what it is ‘intended 


| a favourite with Mr. De Morgan, who thinks 





however, the proposition is in terms absurd; nor 


For not any—for not any one—for no pt —_ 
any one triangle.—Again, taking the first P 
tion of the Table,—‘‘Any one X is any one Y» 
This, we are told, “‘ gives” or is supposed to mean 
—‘‘There is but one X and one Y, and that x; 
Y.” But it means—it can mean—nothing of ihe 
kind ; it is only doubly unmeaning, or doubly cop. 
trary to all meaning. For, in the first 
“any” and “ any one” necessarily imply that the, 
are more—more than one; and, in the second the 
whole proposition becomes, on such hypo * 


tq ¢f ” 42 . 
absurd. This ‘‘ Exemplar” proposition is, however, 


: ; it 
afford a conclusion not competent in the “cumuly 


forms” (p. 26). In so far as the proposition remains 
void of sense, this undoubtedly is true, but hot 
certainly if interpreted into meaning.—The inegp. 
sistency of the ‘‘Exemplar System” is farther 
shown in this,—that its propositions, even whe 
not immediately suicidal, do not admit of an intel. 
ligible conversion. Thus, the sound without signi. 
fication—the proposition first adduced, is the con- 
verse of another which is not self-contradictory; 
to wit,—‘‘ Any one Y is some one X,”—" Any 
one triangle is some one figure.” The reason jg 
obvious. 

But enough! Mr. De Morgan gravely pp. 
pounds all this as ‘‘ sense and English,” as standi 
in honourable contrast to the uncouthness and yio. 
lence and contradictions of the ‘* Cumular System.” 
He surely does not mean to turn logic into ridicule: 
but, assuredly, if logic were responsible for the 
forms and systems thus seriously proposed, it wouli 
no longer be respectable enough even for a jes. 
‘This notation,” says Mr. De Morgan, ‘needs 
explanation.” Right;— 

* Emendare jocos, sola litura potest.” 

The more special objections of Mr. De Morgan 
—one and all—it would be equally easy to refute; 
but whilst the principal part, now considered, of his 
paper is a fair specimen of the whole, I am w- 
willing to trespass farther on your indulgence, by 
discussions of so limited an interest. 

I remain, &c. W. Hamtrtox, 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE have from time to time noticed in our@ 
lumns the doings of the Mormons in America, 
Few incidents in modern days are more strange 
and interesting to the reader of history than the 
rise, progress, and present state of this singular 
sect. It arose—not in a dark age, not in an ob 
scure desert, not among an unknown race, no 
distant from the lights of science and civilization, 
—but in our own day, in New York, the mos 
prosaic state in the world, among men of Sax 
blood, in the reign of magazines and newspaper. 
We have seen it ascending step by step from the 
first grotesque imposture, through various stages 
of perseeution and proscription, till it emerged 
from the conflicts on the Mississippi an armed and 
self-supporting polity,—to found in the region d 
the Great Salt Lake the new State of Deseret. 
The early course of some movements which hare 
left lasting traces in the world’s history may receive 
curious illustration from such a series of conten 
porary events. Niebuhr sought in the annals of 
the French Revolution for lights on the politial 
changes in ancient Rome: the future historian d 
religious movements will find the records of Mor 
monism full of suggestiveness. As a creed, ands 
a polity, it has now taken its place on the stage of 
nations. The latest advices from Deseret represett 
it as in flourishing condition. "Whether its origi 
was knavery or fanaticism,—whether we laugh # 
the low vices of its founder, or consider them # 
the failings to which history shows that prophet 
have been liable,—the State of Deseret is there. 
This State, with its foundations laid in what would 
seem the grossest ignorance and superstition, has 
established a University; and if we may 
from the address of the chancellor, the Mormot 
intend to engage learning largely in their serm 
Languages especially they wish to cultivate. 
we had no example of bigotries nearer home, ' 
might look like reaction. The measure @ 
seem a suicidal one. It will be curious to 
its effects. Hitherto, we have been a 
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to smile at Smith’s revelations and disco- 
iog:—it will be a curiosity to receive a history of 
a from a devout and learned Mormon. Though 
po e of the new sect have a strange sound, 
jecoming the utterances of a new people, yet the 
ical good sense of their Saxon nature informs 
Fe controls their civil polity. They will have no 
idle students. All the learning is to be made avail- 
able, The first effort is to be directed to the proper 
training of teachers ; to the collection of books and 
jJosophical apparatus, and the printing of books 
for primary education. They intend to gather 
ther learned men and teachers of all tongues. 
The works of all dead languages are to be trans- 
iyted for general use. Among other changes, it is 
istended “to purge the English alphabet of all 
yediess letters,"—a proceeding which will bring 
the Mormons favour in the eyes of our Fonetic 
reformers. It may be hoped—though we dare not 
hesanguine about it—that the diffusion of so much 
knowledge may help to discredit the crude impos- 
tures on Which the Mormon faith is based. 
By the will of the late Sir Robert Peel, which 
tas been proved at Doctors Commons, he directs 


that his pictures at Drayton shall be held by his | 


trustees in trust for the person who shall for the 
time being be entitled to the possession of the 
house at Drayton. His books and prints are be- 
queathed to the present baronet. By a codicil, 
executed on the 24th of March, last year, which 
relates solely to his literary possessions, he be- 
neaths all his manuscripts and correspondence, 
which he states he presumes to be of great value 
ss showing the character of great men of his age, 
to Lord Mahon and Mr. Cardwell, with the fullest 
powers to destroy such as they think fit; and he 
directs that his correspondence with Her Majesty 
and her Consort and himself shall not be published 
during their lives without their express consent. 


The trustees are to make arrangements for the safe | 


custody and for the publication of such of his 
manuscripts as they may think fit, and to give all 
or any of them to public institutions; and the 


codicil contains general directions for the custody 
of such as shall not be disposed of in such manner. 

The following we believe to be a correct state- 
nent of the sums paid by Mr. Murray and his 
father for copyright to Mr. Washington Irving :— 


Sketch Book oe 
Bracebridge Hall 
Traveller .. os 
Columbus ° oe 
Companions of Columbus 
Grenada we oe 
Tour on the Prairies a wd 
Abbotsford and Newstead .. 
Legends of Spain .. 


-. £ 467 10 0 
1,050 0 O 
1,575 0 0 
3,150 0 0 
525 0 0 
2,100 0 0 
400 0 0 
400 0 0 
100 0 O 


£9,767 10 0 

Had these works been recently written, not one 
firthing of copyright money would have been paid 
forthem in England under the law as lately ex- 

ined by the Lord Chief Baron; but we shall see 

fore long what a Vice-Chancellor and the Lord 
Chief Justice of England have to say on the sub- 
ject—Why is it that Government does not take up 
the subject of an international copyright,—for which 
the American public seems as ripe as our own ? 

The Committee on the Corporation Library have 

led to recommend the City authorities to try 
the plan of lending out their books to the members 
ofthe municipal body. At present the Guildhall 
Ubrary is very little used; indeed the collection 
consists of works which are but little adapted for 
general circulation, —bearing chiefly, as they do, on 

ts of interest connected with the history of the 
ity. It is worth while, however, to mention this 
feroachment on the old Roman plan of public 
bodies locking up their literary treasures as if they 
Were sacred. 

The doctrine of association spreads among our 
tighbours. The last instance of it is not unamus- 
mg. A spirited hotel-keeper, who holds the 
theories of Proudhon and Louis Blanc to be de- 
structive of society, has, nevertheless, perhaps 
Without suspecting it, taken a hint from the Social- 
i, Pleasure, not business, is however in this 
tase the object of association,—the special purpose 
; to enjoy, for a week, at the moderate rate of 
7 francs, all the luxuries of Paris. This new 
and temporary form of the Club is very curious, 








The bill of fare we translate as follows :—‘‘ Meals 
and lodging to be taken at the celebrated Hotel 
des Princes, Rue Richelieu. The evenings to be 
spent in the first places of the leading theatres, 
concerts, and public gardens; the days to be occu- 
pied in visiting the public monuments, palaces, 
gardens, libraries, museums, &c. &c., and seve- 
ral large private establishments. Visit to the 
Museum and Park of 'Versailles,—going and 
coming in first-class places by the railway. The 
transport from place to place in Paris to be in 
carriages expressly engaged for the use of the 
company.”—This opportunity of for once in a life- 
time tasting the metropolis en grand seigneur—this 
week’s repast on Essence of Paris—has very natu- 
rally suggested a supplementary festival, a banquet 
on Extract of London. The courses at this foreign 
feast are set forth in the columns of the French 
papers in terms which make the advertisers grow 
poetical. In type of more than an inch in stature 
the announcement is headed :—‘‘The Grand Green- 
wich Dinner! Voyage de Luxe!” The caterer 
promises ‘‘ railways and steamers thither and back, 
a week’s sojourn, lodging, breakfasts, dinners, 
theatres, parks, pleasure gardens, monuments, in- 
terpreters, expenses on the way, repasts, carriage 
of luggage, the famous dinner at Greenwich,” &e. &e. 
at a price which he defends by what is in substance 
an aphorism and in form a poem. ‘‘ When,” he 
exclaims, ‘‘for the sake of a few francs less, we are 
deprived of comfort in a journey, is that economy ? 
‘That is the question (c'est la question )’— Shak- 
speare.” 





port and custom-house systems. Prussia has done 
the same. M. de Humboldt has declined to preside 
on the score of his great age and physical infirmi- 
ties; but sends the expression of his entire concur- 
rence in the object sought to be forwarded by these 
meetings.—We trust the delegates will not this 
year lay themselves and their cause open tosarcasm, 
as they did in Paris and Versailles,—but act in 
conformity with the spirit of the mission on which 
they profess to meet together as the representatives 
of nations. 

We have had placed at our disposal the follow- 
ing extract of a letter from Mr. Finn, the English 
consul at Jerusalem.—‘‘It may not be uninterest- 
ing to you to learn that our small English colony 
in Jerusalem has instituted a Society for the inves- 
tigation of all subjects of interest, ancient or mo- 
dern, scientific or literary, belonging to the Holy 
Land; with his Lordship the Anglican Bishop for 
our patron, and corresponding members in Jaffa, 
Safed, Beyroot, and Damascus. We have also 
commenced the formation of a library and a mu- 


| seum ; and liberal access will be afforded to persons 


of all nations and religions under certain simple 
regulations. The library, it is proposed, shall be 
not only of a general character, but shall have an 
express Oriental department, for books and manu- 
scripts in Asiatic languages. The trustees are, his 


| Lordship the Bishop, R. Sandford, Esq. M.R.C.S., 


and myself,—all being members of the Literary 


, Society with which the idea of a Public Library ori- 


cious—“‘ n'est ce pas? (isn’t it? )”—Molitre.—How- | 


ever, numbers of Parisians have been amongst us 
on this Voyage de Luxe. The Folkestone train 
brought up 1,400 a few evenings ago; when even 
the capacities of Leicester Square for swallowing 
up foreigners was exhausted by the supply,—and a 
portion of our friendly guests had to be transferred 
to the environs of the Strand.—All jesting apart, 
these mutual visits will do good. A great many 
other questions, for which also Shakspeare may be 
quoted, that have been hitherto discussed between 
France and England with the argument of the 
sword, will be settled as between brothers when 
the two nations shall have become accustomed thus 
easily and familiarly to shake hands accross the 
narrow Channel which divides but no longer sepa- 
rates the shores. 

As we were the first to announce the paltry 
pension which Her Majesty’s Government were 
pleased to bestow on the widow of Lieut. Waghorn, 
—it is right that we should also announce the 
munificent addition which has now been made. Go- 
vernment has admitted that it had under-estimated 
the claim of the widow in respect of her husband’s 
persevering and useful services by the exact annual 
amount of 15/.—The pension list furnishes a very 
curious study of the scale of services which the 
public, as represented by the minister, are supposed 
to honour. 

Some of our daily contemporaries have been 
taken in by the assertion of a wag in print, that 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s had abolished 
their Paul's “‘ two pences” at the door for admission 
to see her monuments. The hoax took,—but was 
soon found out.—The so-called difficulty with the 
vergers which the Dean and Chapter are under- 
stood to have put forward, is one unworthy of a 
body boasting of the former intelligence of deans 
like Donne, Sancroft, and Tillotson. But if two 
pence is to be charged for the show, let it be at 
least better got up. Let the money be taken at 
the west portico,—so that the visitors may enter 
the temple by that door by which its architect 
designed that it should be entered. We had ex- 
pected greater liberality from Dean Milman,— 
but he has perhaps after all a difficult Chapter to 
deal with. The leaven of ignorance and malice of 
Sydney Smith on this subject is not yet exhausted. 

To-day the members of the Peace Congress hold 
their first sitting in Frankfort. The authorities 
of the city have allowed them the use of St. Paul’s 
Church, fitted up in 1848 for the reception of the 
German Parliament. As on former occasions of 
these meetings of this Congress, the Belgium and 
French Governments have signified their desire to 
exempt the members from the troubles of the pass- 





| ginated, But we are under the necessity of appeal- 
The quotation from Shakspeare is deli- 


ing to patrons of such associations, and friends of 
such pursuits as ours, in Europe, for pecuniary aid 
in the purchase of books—especially old books 
relating to this country,—and a few philosophical 
instruments. During the few months of our lite- 
rary existence, we have had twenty-two weekly 
meetings for reading original papers and exhibi- 
tion of curiosities, and have erected a handsome 
sun-dial for public benefit. We are now about to 
begin an experimental garden for practical horti- 
culture. The interest felt for this country by Euro- 
peans is now far greater than has been known for 
many ages past; and it is chiefly shown by the 
increase of travellers resorting hither, many of them 
being persons eminent in rank and learning. For 
their advantage as well as our own, it becomes 
desirable to have a library of reference and some- 
thing of literary intercourse to offer them.”—We 
believe that any further information, either as re- 
gards the Literary Society generally, or the Libra: 
and Museum, may be obtained from J. B. M‘Caul, 
Esq., at St. Magnus Rectory, London Bridge. 
The lovers of mystery are familiar with the upper 
portion of the second column of the Times news- 
paper. There, are daily propounded riddles which 
would have baffled the Sphynx. A curious sub- 
ject of speculation is that interesting corner of the 
broadsheet. Of course we meddle not with the pas- 
sionate griefs that are too often symbolized in the 
studied coldness or the earnest pleading of that 
place of sighs. Many a heart-ache lies under those 
formal hieroglyphicson which we would not look with 
prying eyes, Here, is the Morgue in which 2 
a drowned hope and dead happiness is exposed, 
that it may be recognized by some yearned-for 
friend, and at the least get decent burial.—But there 
are other records in this curious corner of the 
broadsheet,—which, not appearing to cover morals 
so tragic, unconsciously set the fancy speculating. 
In the old time, the lover and his mistress cor- 
responded through the moon: Love's telegraph 
now goes through Printing-house Square. Here, 
Blutundfener, the unknown conspirator, safe in the 
use of his ciphers, transmits the germ of a revolu- 
tion in unsuspecting ink to his comrades in the 
Schwartzwelt: here, tokens and messages that 
seem commonplace enough, yet may be conspiracies 
too, are conveyed in hieroglyphics which only the 
initiated can hope to read. A. requesting E. to 
write before he goes from home, signs “ Huit 
Astres, non pas L’Astre,”—and adds oracularly 
that ‘‘There are sermons in stones.”—-‘‘ Jennie” 
writes, with what seems a strange confusion of sex, 
—‘ His honor ne manque que toi seul. Welcome 
in poverty. Ecris. Viens. Je meurs.” Hereare 
the headings of a romance ready to hand. The mix- 
ture of tongues has a good mosaic effect, too, familiar 
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to novel readers.—The next specimen has a signifi- 
cance which there is no mistaking for romance :— 
«If C. H. will immediately return the book, 
agreeable to promise, A. D. will think nothing 
further of the matter.” We will not look into the 
mystery of that announcement further than to say 
that there is some imprudence in this apparent 
offer to compound a felony before so many wit- 
nesses. We take refuge, however, from its cold 
prosaic, in a strain of advertised poetry.—‘ The 
One-winged Dove must die unless the Crane returns 
to be a shield against her enemies.”—The following 
we offer to the skilful in conundrums :—‘“‘ No. 6. 
—Slmpi at Cqgnl and Fpink. Fmgho olhi Chgo, 
Fpgnm Eomin 22d Fmnhq, oing Epqig, and Fnpkl 
by Enhkp, Foghm npmq ogpi. Chgik and Cnhgq 
Fnpqm, Cqknp in Fhnio. Cpoml Snigl Enpqh 
Songh. Fkqpo hipk mqho olhi, Enqkh. Cigi S. 
to Fmlgi Cqkin.—J. de W.” After that, we will 
go no further. It is dark,—and may be danger- 
ous. Many a man has been shot for as little. We 
should not like to have been caught travelling in 
Hungary with the paper that contained it in our 
pocket. 





PANORAMA of the NILE.—Additions have been made to this 
*xhibition.—The Nubian Desert, from the Second Cataract to 
Dongola—War Dance by Firelight—March of Caravan by Moon- 
light— Morning Prayer.—The Mummy of a High Priest is added 
to the curiosities. Both Banks of the River are shown in the 
Painting.—-EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY.—Daily, at Three, 
and Eight o’clock.—Stalls, 38., Pit, 23., Gallery, 1s, ; Children and 
Schools, Half-price. 





INDIA OVERLAND MAIL.—DIORAMA.— GALLERY of 
ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent-street, Waterloo-place.— Additional 
Picture, MADRAS.—A Gigantic MOVING DIORAMA, ILLUS- 
TRATING the ROUTE of theOVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, 
depicting every object worthy of notice on this highly-interesting 
qontaey from Southampton to Madras aud Calcutta, accompanied 

y descriptive detail and appropriate music, isnow OPEN DAILY, 
Mornings at Twelve, Afternoons at Three, and in the Evening at 
Eight o’clock.—Admission, 1s. ; Stalls, 28. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 38.— 
Doors open half an hour before each representation. 


The DIORAMA, Regent’s Park.—Admission, One Shilling.— 
NOW OPEN, with the finest VIEWS cver exhibited in this 
country, representing the ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS, 
on the Khine, (visited by Her Majesty Queen Victoria in August, 
1345,) and its Environs, as seen at Sunset and during a Thunder 
Storm; painted by NICIIOLAS MEISTER, of Cologne. And the 
much-admired Picture of THE SHKINE OF THE NATIVITY, 
at Bethlehem ; painted by the late M. RENOUX, from a Sketch 
made on the spot by Davip Ronerts, Esq. R.A., with novel and 
striking effects. —Open from Tex till Six. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 

During this week the ALPINE SINGERS yri 
fori several of their National Melodies, Daily at Four.and i 
Evenings at Half-past Eight.—LECT E on CHEMISTRY, by 
r, 9 dai 5 a Quarter-past Three, and in the 
i Sight, ILL TRATING the ANCIENT FIERY 
ORDEAL and the HANDLING of RED-HOT METALS.— 

CTU by DR. BACHHOFFNER on VOLTAIC ELEC- 

Y. daily at Two, and in the Evenings at a Quarter-past 
Nine—NEW SERIES of DISSOLVING VIEWS, illustrating 
some of the WONDERS of NATURE, daily at Half-past Four, 
and in the Evenings at a Quarter to Ten ; also a Series, exhibiting 
SCENES in the ARC’ IC REGIONS and CEYLON, daily at One 
o’clock.—DIVER and DIVING BELL, &e. &c.—Admission, 18. ; 
Sehools, Half-price. 








FINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Characters, Costume, and Modes of Life in the 
Valley of the Nile. By E. Prisse. Part I. 

Tuts is the commencing number of a work in 
which the author’s object is to make pictorial 
records of the ancient practices and customs of the 
Egyptian people,—practices and customs which in 
all probability will ultimately give way before the 
universal habits that civilization will introduce. 
The leading rule is, to sacrifice no element of truth 
to mere Art,—yet to make them coincide where 
they may. The work, as regards the augury of its 
first number, promises well. There is much cha- 
racter in the print of the Arnaout and Osmanli 
soldiers ; and in strong contrast with this is that 
of the Egyptian lady in the Harem.—When the 
name of Mr. St. John is announced as the author 
of the descriptive letter-press, there is sufficient 
guarantee for the local knowledge which will be 
brought to bear on the subjects and the narrative 
taste with which it will be conveyed. 


Mamners and Customs of ye Englyshe, drawn for Mr. 
Pips hys Diary. By Rychard Doyle. Volume 
ye Second. 

in the domain of popular art the name of Doyle 

has become a Household Word. Familiarity with 

his works is far from exhausting the respect which 
his prolific fancy has earned. His range of obser- 
vation seems boundless, and his art is a stenography 
that puts down the spirit of subjective or objective 


relished. His fertile fancy is well supported by 
his ready hand. His satire is untainted by ill 
nature, and his humour never degenerates into 
coarseness or vulgarity. Laying his illustrations 
mainly amongst low castes, this must be acknow- 
ledged to be no mean quality of Mr. Doyle’s art. 
In this volume the public will gladly renew their 
intimacy with ‘‘A Railway Station, shewing ye 
Travellers refreshynge themselves,” when they are 
disturbed by the guard’s bell summoning them to 
resume their seats,—‘‘ The Cydere Cellar during 
the Comycke Song (?) Sam Hall,”—“ Regente 
Streete at Foure of ye Clocke, P.m.,”—‘‘ Punte 
Fyshynge off Rychmonde,” an exemplification of 
human endurance,—‘‘ The delights of White Bait” 
at Lovegrove’s at Blackwall,—‘‘ The Chamber of 
Horrors” of Madame Tussaud,—‘‘ Deere Stalk- 
ynge,” a capital travestie of a celebrated painter’s 
style,—‘‘ Tricks of Advertising Linen Drapers,” 
—the ‘‘ Election” scene,—‘‘ Wine Tastynge in the 
Docks,”— ‘‘The Weddynge Breakfaste,” — ‘‘ The 
Theatre, showinge ye House amused by ye Comycke 
Actor,”—‘‘ The Prospecte of ye Zoological Society 
its Gardens,”—‘‘The First Day of Term,” — 
‘‘ Westminster Hall, shewing ye Ceremonie of 
Openynge it,”"—‘‘Guy Fawkes’ Day,”—‘‘ A Ban- 
quet shewing the Farmer’s Friend [Disraeli] pre- 
siding over an Agricultural Meeting,”—and the 
interior of a ‘‘ Criminal Courte during an interest- 
ing Trial for Murder.” All these and many more 
re-appear as so many distinct evidences of that 
singular talent which stamps Mr. R. Doyle as among 
the best graphic satirists of his day. 


The Earl of Harewood and his Hounds.—Sir Tatton 
Sykes on horseback. Both engraved in mezzotint 
by Mr. G. R. Ward, after Mr. Frank Grant. 

Boru these engravings are executed in a bold and 

vigorous manner. 


Portrait of the Warden of Winchester College. 
Painted by Mr. Frank Grant, and engraved by 
Mr. G. R. Ward. 

THIS is also well executed. As a piece of manipu- 
lation it excels the two just mentioned. 
Voices of the Night, with Illustrations. By a Lady. 
Ir is not long since we had occasion to notice from 
the hand of this lady, Mrs. Lees, a more exten- 
sive series of illustrations of ‘ Byron’s Dream’— 
more finished, too—than the present. This volume 
displays much fancy ; and accepted as the work of 
an amateur may, in right thereof, be dealt with 
leniently. The professional artist who should so 
neglect the aids that anatomy, perspective, and 
the delineation of fine form would impart to cre- 
ations of his fancy, we should be compelled to 
handle more severely. 


Queen’s College, Cork. Drawn by Mr. Robert L. 
Stopford. Lithographed by Mr. J. Picken. 
Bo.pLy executed, but wanting in atmospheric 

effect. 


Portrait of Amelia Ferraris. Drawn by Mr. A. 

Salome. Lithographed by Mr. A. Selb. 
Tuis is the portrait of a dancer performing a 
movement which, physiologically considered, is 
impossible ; and which, were it possible, would 
excite no more pleasurable feeling than do the 
tricks of jugglers in the streets,—whose dexterity 
only makes us regret that so much time should 
have been mis-spent in endeavouring to contravene 
the laws of nature. The engraving may gratify 
those who prefer the cultivation of the heels to that 
of the head. 


Portrait of the Rev. R. W. Jelf, D.D. Drawn from 
life by T. H. Maguire. 

A faithful and well-executed resemblance of the 

Principal of King’s College, London. 


Portrait of the late Charles Fox, the Engraver. 
Etched from Nature by Mr. William Carpenter, 
jun. 

Tuls is a very striking resemblance of an engraver 

well known by many successful prints.—Amongst 

them ‘The Queen’s first Council,’ after Wilkie, a 

mezzotint—and the line engraving of ‘Sir George 

Murray,’ after Pickersgill. The etching is a 





particular in characters universally understood and 





favourable specimen of Mr. Car 
portrait delineation. 


= ——>=[== 
penter’s power in 


Fancies and Truths, in Six Engravings.—7), 
between Light and Darkness, in Five E 
Both by Herr Moritz Retzsch. 

On more than one occasion we have had tod 

precate a disposition which exists among ot 

of our own artists to imitate the style of ih 
author of the works now under our notice, Th 
popularity of his designs from his native pots 

—WSchiller more especially—and the Picturesque. 

ness assigned to scenes derived from our own 

Shakspeare have led many astray who have no 

discriminated between his early original freshness 

with its romance and poetic allusion, and his later 
convention and manner. In the obviousness of 
this latter some members of our own school haye 
taken refuge ; and amateur directors of some of oy 

Fine-Art associations have much to answer for in 

having given encouragement to such pictorial forms 

of expression. 

The first of the publications now under reyiey 
shows a collection of stray fancies that breathe the 
fresher and purer spirit of an earlier time in the 
artist’s career,—thoughts on which he has ey. 
dently dwelt with enthusiasm, and which he has 
revealed with elegant allusion and much beauty 
of Art-appliance. Thus, ‘ Apollo denied and «&. 
spised’ may be looked on as an essay on the charac 
ter of pictorial criticism. ‘The Mother’ is an ex. 
quisite little group, showing a lady of high d 
whom maternal joys have brought to the level of 
mothers of inferior rank. ‘The Human Hear! 
is an ingenious allegory of the power of lov, 
manifested in a boy who is attempting to open on 
of twelve volumes that treat of the secret depths 
of the human heart,—locked by a sphynx’s heal 
(the emblem of mystery), with the one of a bund 
of keys which may fit it. Each key shows different 
forms, emblematic of the various modes which the 
passion takes of addressing its object,—while Phi- 
losophy in vain throws the rays of her light on the 
attempt. The scene entitled ‘The Kiss,’ where a 
priest is saluting a maiden, is not so clear aner 
emplification of how contrary to nature is the pro- 
hibition of lawful love. ‘A Country Girl resting 
with her Burden,’ who while caressing her dog is 
not inattentive to horsemen in the distance, isa 
beautiful little composition. ‘The Sleep of Infancy, 
where angels guard the slumbers of a boy and gil, 
interlaced in each other’s arms, as they have fallen 
asleep whilst playing with flowers, is a charming 
thought expressed in a mystical form peculiar to 
the artist. 

Of this latter class is also The War between Liglt 
and Darkness; a species of pictorial sermon, in 
which, in five prints, are set forth the contention 
between the good and evil principles. The artis 
has given first the ‘Fall of the Angels,’ a scent 
of strife,—in opposition to which ‘ Christ as the 
Messiah,’ in the next print, proclaims himself “ the 
Truth and the Life.” The background exhibits 
Scribes, Pharisees and Priests as his persecuton 
and enemies. ‘The Reformation’ introduces w 
to Luther, supported in the pulpit by the Eva- 
gelists. Peter and Paul flank the composition, # 
the pillars of the Church :—while the scourging of 
the Money-changers and the Temptation on the 
Mount form the background episodes. ‘The 
Strife between Light and Darkness’ presents the 
conflict between ignorance and the light of the 
Gospel personified in human, animal and chimert 
forms. The lustre of the first forces the enemy 
to abandon the field to its conquering power. Th 
last scene, ‘The Victory of Light over Darknes, 
presents the Genii of Truth and Reason dispelling 
for ever the dark clouds that sought to obscure the 
light of the Gospel. Satan and his train are val 
quished, and are descending in impotent rage. The 
emblem of Christianity divides the dense mas 
below; the sound of the trumpet, proclaimig 
victory to the universe, deafens and disperses 
powers of darkness,—and angels of light appear: 

These two works make their appearance opp 
tunely for the reputation of the artist, at a tim 
when it was somewhat impeached by the conve 
tions which the Shakspeare illustrations betrayed. 
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—— 
SIR MARTIN ARCHER SHEE. 
gir Martin Archer Shee—portrait-painter and 
vet died at Brighton on the 13th inst., after a 
and severe illness, in his eighty-first year. Sir 
oie was at once President and senior member 
atthe Royal Academy. He was a native of Ireland; 


gndin the Somerset House Gazette, by the pleasant 


gathor of ‘ Wine and Walnuts,’ is the following ac- 
count of his fixst appearance in London.— ; 

«J well remember this gentleman (Mr. Shee] on his first 
sal rom Irclond Of Sir Joshua, Heywolds, and to. some 
aad aiinguished — ed 7 illustrious friend _ 

. le Edmun urke. was a nat time mak- 
Serine he Pie Aiden Gomer: Howe, 
Bi i B) J ur, © “4 

. sane. He celected the aeae of the Diseobolis 
hi i y rei 0 procure a permanent stu- 
tris rt, Tnced not say that he obtained it,—for it was 
sxnowledged to be one of the best copies that had yet been 
gen of that fine figure. Ifurtherrremarked that Mr. Wilton, 
the then keeper of the Royal Academy, was so pleased with 
the performance that he expressed a wish to retain it, after 
Mr. Shee had received his ticket ; and Mr. Shee with that 

Jiteness pp nme early career, presented it to 
he worthy 0 an. 

a Shee became an exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy for the first time in the year 1789, 
_when he sent his ‘ Portrait of an Old Man’ 

‘Portrait of a Gentleman.’ He was then 
. at No. 8, Craven Street, Strand. He ab- 
gained from exhibiting in the following year, 
wisely husbanding his strength—worked hard at 
hisart—gave his nights and days to Sir Joshua ; 
ad in 1791 took handsome apartments in No. 
115, Jermyn Street, and sent four portraits to the 
Exhibition. One was a portrait of his brother,— 
mother of, as we believe, Jrish Johnstone :—for 
in the early days of the Academy the members 
were gummi ot of calling A nobleman or 
gentleman in print by his proper name. In 1792 
he removed to yet better rooms in the same street, 
and sent in all seven works to the Exhibition. 
One was a portrait of Lewis the actor as the Mar- 
quis in ‘The Midnight Hour,’—another, of the then 
elebrated Anthony Pasquin. In the same year 
be walked as one of the students of the Royal 
Academy at the funeral of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
In 1793 he reached what is now the full Academical 
wumber of eight portraits :—including that of Mrs. 
§.Kemble in the character of Cowslip, in ‘The 
Agreeable Surprise.” The Exhibition of the fol- 
wing year (1794) contained his as yet most ambi- 
tious efforts :—a portrait of a young lady as Mi- 
nnda in ‘The 4 anterys and ‘Jephtha’s Daughter’ 
fom the Book of Judges. In 1795 he exhibited 
aportrait of himself,—and a portrait of Mr. Ad- 
dington, afterwards Lord Sidmouth. In 1797 he 
rmoved to 13, Golden Square, and exhibited in 
il ten works ; including portraits of Pope and 
Fawcett the actors,—Fawcett as Touchstone. He 
cntinued equally industrious for many successive 
years ; and was in such favour with his fellow artists 
that he was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy in 1798,—immediately after the election 
of the great Flaxman into the same honorary rank. 
The same year, on Romney’s withdrawal from 
london, he removed to the house which that 
wtist had built for himself in Cavendish Square; 
id in this he continued as Romney's successor 
to reside until age and growing infirmities com- 
yelled him to withdraw. to Brighton, and abandon 
his pencil. A portrait of Romney was one of the 
productions of this period of his art, —and was con- 
fidered clever and like. In 1800, Mr. Shee was 
flected a full Royal Academician :—and of his 
thirty-nine brethren by whom he was chosen he 
Was, as we have already observed, the last sur- 
vivor, 

It is interesting to look at the composition of the 
Academy fifty years ago, when Shee first became 
+ full member of its body. Two women, Mary 
Uoyd and Angelica Kauffman—and one engraver, 

lozzi, were members:—so were Flaxman, 
and Nollekins, — so were West, Fuseli, 


thard, Zoffany, Smirke, Lawrence and Hopp- 
let. The remainder were smaller names—such as 
Garvey and Gilpin, Burch and Bourgeois, Hamilton 
- Humphry, Richards and Rigaud, Tyler and 


m, Wheatley and Yenn. What will an 
ician elected in 1850, should he live like 
for half a century an R.A., have to say in 





1900 of the composition of the Academy at the 
period of his election ? 

We shall not weary our readers by attempting a 
catalogue of the numerous portraits which Mr. 
Shee continued to produce for years with amazing 
readiness of hand and fertility in posture. People 
of all ranks in life, with money to spend in perpe- 
tuating their faces on canvas, came to Cavendish 
Square ; and for a time Shee was in greater request 
than either Beechey or Hoppner,—though not so 
much so as Lawrence, or even as Owen or Phillips 
somewhat later. Lord Spencer was, we believe, 
the first nobleman who sat to Mr. Shee; and his 
example was soon followed by the Duke of Clarence, 
the Duke of Leinster, the Marquis of Exeter, and 
other noblemen. The ladies flocked less readily 
around him; for Lawrence had then, as he con- 
tinued to have, the entire artist monopoly of the 
beauty of Great Britain. 

Much to the surprise of his friends, and to the 
infinite wonder of some of his brethren in the Aca- 
demy, Mr. Shee made his appearance as a poet by 
the publication, in 1805, of his ‘Rhymes on Art, 
or the Remonstrance of a Painter; in two parts, 
with Notes and a Preface, including Strictures on 
the State of the Arts, Criticism, Patronage and 
Public Taste’:—and the wonder had not ceased with 
Nollekins and Northcote, when, in 1809, he pub- 
lished a second poem, in six cantos, entitled ‘Ele- 
ments of Art.’ It is to these poems that Byron 
alludes in his ‘ English Bards and Scotch Review- 
ers’ :— 

And here let Shee and Genius find a place, 
Whose pen and pencil yield an equal grace; 
To guide whose hand the sister-arts combine, 
And trace the poet's or the painter’s line; 
Whose magic touch can bid the canvas glow, 
Or pour the easy rhyme’s harmonious flow ; 
While honours, doubly merited, attend 

The poet's rival, but the painter's friend. 


The Quarterly was complimentary, but less kind to 
the painter than the noble lord. 

Mr. Shee’s taste for the stage our readers have 
already had an opportunity of divining from the 
number of portraits which he painted in early life 
of celebrated actors in their most popular parts. 
He appears to have always evinced a hankering 
for the theatre ; and when his gravity of years and 
his position as a popular portrait-painter forbade 
his any longer entertaining a wish to appear there, 
he began to woo the dramatic Muse, and com- 
menced a tragedy called ‘ Alasco,’—of which the 
scene was laid in Poland. The play was accepted 
at Covent Garden,-—but excluded, it was said, from 
the stage by Colman, who was then licenser. 
This is not strictly true. Colman objected to 
about eighty-five lines, which Shee refused to 
alter. Colman was equally obstinate; and Shee 
in 1824 printed his play, and appealed to the 
public against the licenser in a lengthy and angry 
preface. ‘ Alasco,’ notwithstanding, is still on the 
list of the unacted drama. 

On the death of Lawrence in 1830, Shee was 
elected President of the Royal Academy, 
and immediately knighted. His election was 
by a large majority, though Wilkie was a 
candidate ; the members being governed in their 
votes rather, it is said, by the necessities of their 
annual dinner than by their sense of the merits of 
Shee asa painter. Sir Martin excelled in short 
well-timed and well delivered speeches. He was 
seldom at a loss; and so highly was his eloquence 
appreciated within the walls of the Academy, that 
it has been common with more than one Royal 
Academician to remark whenever a great speaker 
was mentioned—‘ Did you ever hear the President 
—you should hear the President,’—as if Canning 
and Stanley had been united in Sir Martin Archer 
Shee. 

Sir Martin has but little claim to be remem- 
bered asa poet. His verse wants vigour, and his 
examples are deficient in novelty of illustration. 
The notesto both hispoemsare, however, valuable,— 
andhis poetry is perhaps more frequently read forits 
prose illustrations than for the beauty of its versifi- 
cation or the value of the truths which it seeks to 
inculcate. Asa portrait-painter he was eclipsed by 
several of his contemporaries,—by Lawrence and 
by Hoppner,—by Phillips, Jackson, and Raeburn. 





He had a fine eye for colour; while his leading 


want was, proportion, more especially in his heads. 
Compare his head of Chantrey with the portraits of 
Chantrey by Jackson and Raeburn,—and the defect 
is at once obvious; or compare his head of Mr. Hal- 
lam with the head of Mr. Hallam by Phillips, or with 
the living head—since happily Mr. Hallam is still 
amongst us. How, then, it will be asked is Sir 
Martin to be remembered :—by his poems or by 
his portraits ’—by his speeches or by his annual 
addresses to the students? The question is not 
difficult of solution. His pictures in the Vernon 
Gallery will not preserve his name,—nor will his 
portraits viewed as works of Art. His name will 
descend in the History of Painting as a clever 
artist with greater accomplishments than have 
commonly fallen to the class to which he belongs, 
—and as the painter who has preserved to us the 
faces and figures of Sir Thomas Munro, Sir Thomas 
Picton, Sir Eyre Coote, Sir James Scarlett, and 
Sir Henry Halford. There was merit, we may 
add, in his portrait of the poet Moore.—Principally, 
however, he will be remembered as one of the 
Presidents of the Royal Academy. 





Frve-Art Gossip.—A picture by Winterhalter, 
of much interest, is on view at Messrs. Col- 
naghi’s in Pall Mall East, exhibiting side by 
side the great Captain who may be said to re- 
present the art of war, and the advocate of 
those principles of progress which involve the 
maintenance of peace. Here for the first time 
are grouped together the portraits of Wellington 
and Peel. The characteristic expressions of the 
several individuals have been strictly kept in view. 
The proverbial attitude of the Duke has been 
caught :—Sir Robert Peel exhibits the change of 
feature which the wear and tear of ministerial occu- 
pation for more than twenty years had induced. 
To mark this change, it is only necessary to turn 
from this late representation by Winterhalter, to 
the admirable mezzotint by Cousens from the well- 
known picture by Lawrence,—the best likeness 
that has been hitherto published.—Although the 
present picture may not claim high ground asa 
specimen of fine colour or of manipulative skill, 
there is great merit in this faithful rendering of the 
characters. The work is the property of Her 
Majesty,—and is now in progress of engraving by 
her command. 

Busts and statues of the deceased Statesman are 
springing up on every hand. Of these a majority 
are awaiting the competitions which may reason- 
ably be expected to be summoned into action by 
the monumental spirit that is walking the towns 
of England in Sir Robert’s name ;—and of them 
we shall speak when they come legitimately before 
us.—Meantime, we have seen a small bust pub- 
lished by Mr. Copeland, in his material which so 
well represents marble,—being a portrait of the well- 
known head, modelled by Mr. J. S. Westmacott, 
after a picture by Mr. James Palmer. Mr. West- 
macott is the sculptor of the ‘ Evening’ and ‘ Morn- 
ing,’ two bas-reliefs of which we were enabled to speak 
in terms of high praise when they were shown at 
the recent Exhibition of the Royal Academy; and 
he has here had conspicuous success in another 
variety of his art. The strongly marked features of 
Sir Robert Peel have been cleverly rendered ; and 
the spirit and fidelity of the work will probably 
make it a familiar form by many a fireside where 
Sir Robert’s name will long be a familiar word. 

Once more let us repeat our hope that the me- 
tropolitan movement which is to represent in the 
highest place the sentiment of admiration and grief 
to which all these demonstrations owe their birth, 
may be made the means of demanding what — 
ture can do in this country for her own fame. To 
the hardships and evils involved in the principle 
of competition we have never been blind ; but the 
practice of favouritism in the dispensation of the 
public Art-patronage works far greater evil,—and 
adds to the evil which more or less is inseparable 
from the distribution of so few loaves among 80 
many, the infliction of a wrong. In the abstract, 
the principle of competition for works of this nature 
is the true principle; and means may be contrived, 
as we have more than once pointed out, for dimi- 
nishing the inconveniences that are not altogether 
separable from any method of election. One 
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thing is clear :—the national money, voted or 
contributed under a highly excited feeling, the 
minister has no right to deal with as his pocket- 
money to be dealt out to the artist at his private 
door. 
was voted, in the face of the public. 
a popular field of honour, and the lists should 
be open to all. Let all who choose to risk 
something for a chance of executing a work about 
which the national sympathies will be so warmly 


engaged, have the opportunity of putting in their | 


credentials ; and let the public be a jury, to pro- 
nounce its opinion, however the Court may be con- 
stituted. Many ways might be devised of framing 
a tribunal for the final award so as to insure com- 
parative satisfaction with its verdict. 
ample, might we not in this matter borrow and 
adapt a hint from the old military competition 
practice of the Greeks? Let the competing artists 


themselves award the work. Why should not | 


each of the competitors be called on to say which 
of the models sent in he thinks the best, excepting 
his own? Out of such a mode of gathering the 


suffrages, we have little doubt that the public | 


would obtain the highest work, and the ablest 
competitor the commission. 

While on the subject of these Peel testimonials, 
we may mention that it has been decided with 


respect to the Working Man’s Memorial, that | 


preparations shall be made for a simultaneous col- 
lection, on the same day, throughout the United 
Kingdom,—and Saturday the 31st inst. has been 
fixed on for that purpose. 

Malle. Jenny Lind has been sitting to Mr. Kil- 
burn for a daguerreotype portrait; and the artist 
has produced a remarkable work of his art. The 
lady is not, unfortunately, a very favourable subject 
for the limner’s practice, and it is not in every 
sense that the merit of the work which represents 
her increases as the likeness increases. The sun is 
not a court painter, and does not embellish the 
natural traits which his sitters present for his ren- 
dering. They, however, who invest Jenny Lind’s 
form and features with the harmonies which they 
have drunk from ber voice will find a charm in 


this picture where the uninformed might miss it. | 


The features and sentiment of the singer arelivingly 
conveyed,—her attitude is easy, graceful and un- 
constrained. 


satin dress yield rich poetic effects. 
draperies have a somewhat metallic look is a 
quality common to the species,—and here more 
than commonly displayed. But there is no doubt, 


that, in spite of the deductions at which we have | 


hinted, the whole makes an effective and pleasing 
picture. 

A correspondent of the Literary Gazette, writing 
from Paris says that the ex-king Louis Philippe 
having demanded that the Standish and Spanish 
Galleries in the Museum of the Louvre should be 
given up to him, the Government, unwilling to 
assume the responsibility of granting or refusing 
the request, referred the matter to the Council of 
State; and it has been by them decided that the 
two collections shall be restored to the deposed 
sovereign. 

The Parisians have been inaugurating a statue 
of Baron Larrey—Napoleon’s famous Chief of the 
Surgical Staff—in the Court of the Val de Grace. 
The ceremonial was attended by deputations from 
all the learned bodies of which the Baron was 
a member, and one from the old soldiers of the 
Empire clad in the costume of that time. The 
statue is the work of M. David ; and the bas-reliefs 
which decorate the sides of the pedestal represent 
respectively the Beresina, the Pyramids, Auster- 
litz, and Somo-Siera. 

The French papers state, that the Archeological 
Society of Rodez have purchased the ancient tower 
of Calmont-de-Plancaige,—for the purpose of res- 
cuing from destruction one of the finest relics of 
military architecture of the eleventh century. This 
feudal monument belonged to the Arpajon family, 
—one of the most considerable in the ancient 
Rouergue. Several kings of France received its 
hospitality. 

The total sums realized by the sale of the late 


The grant should be appropriated, as it | 
This is | 


For ex- | 


The hands are beautifully rendered; | 
and with the exception of certain minor parts | 
which have been burnt out, the folds of the white 

That the | 


King of Holland’s Gallery are, we believe, as fol- 
lows. The first day’s sale brought 9,511. 7s. 3d.— 
the second, 9,436/. 13s. 4d.—the third, 17,5001. 
16s. 8d.—the fourth, 8,447/. 18s. 4d.—and the 
fifth, we believe, upwards of 50,0007. This will 
give a total of about 96,000/., independently of 
the Raphael drawings and the sculptures. The 
| pictures have been widely distributed :—Prussia, 
Frankfort and Paris coming in for their share. 
The Emperor of Russia’s agent, it is said, was 
authorized to purchase to the extent of 60,0007. 
The English Government, as we have already 
stated, was not represented at this spirited contest; 
but the Marquis of Hertford took its place for 
England,—and wrung many lots from the Czar at 
any price. The following are the prices and pur- 
chasers of some of the lots.—Brascassat, Prairie, 
with cattle, goats and sheep, 6,300 florins.—Charles 
3rias, An Interior, 3,350 florins.—J. L. Dijck- 
mans, View of the Vegetable Market at Antwerp, 
with many figures, 3,500 florins: M. Niewenhuys. 
| —Louis Gallait, the Abdication of Charles V., 
3,000 florins.— Theodore Gadin, A view in Algeria, 
3,150 florins.—Keijser, The battle of Niewport, 
5,700 florins. —Same, Battle of Senef, 7,500 
florins. — Same, Albert and Isabella, surrounded 


by many lords and ladies, &c., 4,750 florins.— | 


Jean Kobell, Prairie, with cattle, &c., 4,900 florins. 
—Koekkoek, a landscape, 3,500 florins.—Same, 
Landscape in the Duchy of Luxembourg, 2,300 
florins.—Same, Landscape in Luxembourg, 2,470 
florins. —Kruseman, St. John the Baptist preach- 
| ing in the Wilderness, 5,000 florins. —P. A. La- 
| bouchere (an amateur artist), Four Reformers, 


3,500 florins.—Leys, Interior of a Town, 2,450 | 


florins. —Same, an Interior, 2,530 florins.—Jean 
Van Eyck, ‘The Annunciation of the Virgin,’ 
5,375 florins: M. Bruni, for Russia.—The same, 
‘La Vierge de Lucques,’ 3,000 florins : M. Engle- 
heart.—Dirk de Haarlem, Historical Subject, ‘The 
Emperor Othoand the Empress Maria,’ 9,000 florins. 


—Jean Hemling, ‘The Life of St. Bertin,’ two sub- | 


jects, 9,000 florins. —The same, St. John the Baptist 
| and Mary Magdalene, 4,900 fiorins.—The same, 
‘St. Stephen’ and ‘St. Christopher,’ 4,500 florins. 


Mr. Heres, Brussels.—The same, ‘The Adoration 
of the Magi,’ 6,450 florins.—Attributed to the 
same, A composition, in three parts, ‘The 
Descent from the Cross,’ in the centre; on the 


Resurrection of Christ,’ 6,000 florins: 
| Museum.—The same, the Birth of St. John, and 
| the Baptism of Christ, 4,000 florins: Mr. Weber, 
| also for the Royal Museum at Berlin.—Quinte 
Metzys, the bust of Christ, and the bust of the 
Virgin, 2,350 florins.—Bernard Van Orleij, five 
subjects, taken from the Life of Job, 6,400 florins. 
J. de Mabuse, ‘The Descent from the Cross,’ 
2,500 florins.—The same, ‘St. John the Baptist’ 
and ‘St. Peter,’ enriched with Byzantine archi- 
tecture, 4,350 florins.—Jean Metzys, ‘Portement 
de la Croix,’ 2,450 florins. —Holbein, Portrait of a 
lady of quality, 5,000 florins: Mr. Heres for Mr. 
Rothschild.—Spanish School : Murillo, ‘The As- 
sumption of the Virgin,’ 36,000 florins.—‘ St. 
John of the Cross,’ 2,500 florins.—The same, 
‘The Holy Family,’ 4,450 florins.—Velasquez, 
Portraits of Philip IV. of Spain and of the Duke 
d’Olivarez, 38,850 florins: M. Bruni, for the 
Emperor of Russia.—Ribeira Spagnoletto, ‘The 
Holy Family,’ 8,500 florins—Rembrandt, Por- 
traits of John Pellicorne and his son, and Madame 
Pellicorne and her daughter, 30,200 florins : Mr. 
Mawson, for the Marquis of Hertford.—Hobbema, 
‘The Water-mill,’ a picture renowned through- 
out Europe as the chef-d’euvre of the master : 
Mr. Mawson, for the Marquis of Hertford.— 
Italian school:—Fra Bartolomeo, ‘La Vierge au 
Palmier,’ 14,000 florins: M. Roos.—A. Bronzino, 
one of the daughters of Cosmo de’ Medici, 5,000 
florins: M. Chameaus. Believed to be for the 
Emperor of Russia. — An. Caracci, ‘The dead 
Christ on the knees of the Virgin,’ 2,300 florins.— 
Carlo Dolci, ‘St. Luke,’ 5,900 florins.—Guido, 
‘St. Joseph, the Virgin, and Infant Saviour,’ 
7,900 florins.— Attributed to Guido, the Magdalen, 
2,400 florins.—Guercino, the Martyrdom of St. 





Catherine, 10,100 florins: M. Bruni, for the Em- 


The same, ‘The Repose in Egypt,’ 2,600 florins : | 


left, ‘Repose in Egypt,’ and on the right, ‘The | 
Berlin | 


peror of Russia.—Attributed to Giorgi Ps 
portraits, a Physician, a Sick Lady, anda Gee 
man, 2,250 florins.—Inocenza da Imola, the Hol 
Family, 2,960 florins. — Bernardino Luini g 
Sebastian,’ with the Madonna, the Infant Savio 
and St. John, 7,400 florins.—The same, the hay 
<a : = ? oh 
Family, 15,500 florins.---Moroni, Portrait of 
Portuguese Captain, 2,400 florins : Niewenhy ‘ 
Luini,‘ St. Catherine with three Angels’ 7h 
florins.—Perugino, ‘St. Augustin,’ 7,400 florin, 
—The same, ‘The Holy Family :’ ; 

Yy amily ; purchased for 
the Gallery of the Louvre for 23,500 florins after 
a strong competition with the agents of Rusia 
and other courts.—Palma Vecchio, Holy Family 
3,800 florins. — Sebastian del Piombo, Portrait 
of a lady of the family of the Medici, 3 
Engleheart.—The same, ‘Christ at the Tomb,’ 
28,000 florins. — Raffaelle, ‘The Holy Family’ 
16,500 florins: supposed to be bought for one ¢ 
the royal family of Holland. — Raphael Sanzio, 
‘Portrait de Salezar,’ 16,000 florins: M. Bruni, 
for the Emperor of Russia.— Andrea del Sarto, The 
Holy Family,’ 8,500 florins : Brondgeest. Believed 
to be bought for one of the royal family of Hol. 
land.—Andrea del Sarto, ‘La Vierge de Pade’ 
considered to be a chef-d’euvre of this master 
Almost all the Continental courts, Russia, Fran. 
Prussia, Saxony, and Belgium, entered the lists 
for this favourite picture with the Marquis of 
Hertford, and the contest was continued With 
great obstinacy by the Emperor's agent for full 
half an hour. But it was finally knocked dow 
to Mr. Mawson for the Marquis at 30,250 florins, 
—Sasso Ferrato, ‘The Virgin with the Infant 
Christ,’ 3,000 florins: Niewenhuys. — Schidone, 
‘La Madeleine,’ 2,700 florins: believed to le 
bought for one of the royal family of Holland— 
| Titian, ‘Philippe IT. jouant de l’orgue en présence 

de sa Maitresse,’ 10,000 florins.—Same, portrait 
of Clement Marot, the poet, 2,300 florins.—Le- 
nardo da Vinci, ‘La Colombine,’ 40,000 florins: 
contended for by France, Russia, Prussia, Belgium, 
| &c. and many amateurs, but Russia prevailed— 
Leonardo da Vinci, ‘Leda,’ 24,500 florins: be 
| lieved to be for one of the royal family of Holland. 

School of Bruges:—Rubens, ‘Christ giving the 
Keys to St. Peter,’ 18,000 florins, Mr. Mawsm, 
for the Marquis of Hertford.—Same, ‘ The Holy 
| Trinity,’ 7,000 florins: believed for one of the 
royal family.—Same, ‘ The Tribute Money,’ 8,95) 
florins: for one of the royal family.—Same, ‘Ia 
Chasse au Sanglier,’ 20,000 florins : for one of the 
| royal family.—Same, Portrait of the Baron Henri 
de Vicq, 7,025 florins : for the gallery of the Louvre. 
—Same, portrait of Maria de’ Medici, 3,960 florins, 
| —Same, the Archduke Albert and the Queen Is- 
bella of Spain, 5,200 florins: for one of the royal 
| family. Vandyke, portraits of Philippe le Roy 
For these two portrailg 


500 floring, 





| and Madame-le Roy. 
there was a long and determined competition for 


| nearly an hour. After the many had dropped of, 
it was kept up on account of three or four roy 
galleries to 40,000 florins ; the race then was be 
tween “the Emperor” and “the Marquis,” whoe 
high blood carried him through, beating by a head 
and neck easy. Victory was declared, at 63,60 
florins, ‘‘ for the Marquis of Hertford,” which wa 
followed by a general cheer:—Same, portrait d 
Martin Pepin, 4,500 florins : for Brussels Gallery. 
-—Same, ‘La Madeleine,’ 2,500 florins : Mr. Ding- 
wall.—Gonzales Cocques, ‘Le Repos Champétr, 
7,200 florins: for Brussels Gallery.—The Wilke 
fetched 10,100 guelders,—nearly 1,0001., with the 
74 per cent. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 

Sonate (Ré Mineur) pour le Forte-piano, Op. 30. 
—The celebrated Octave Exercise for the Pianofart 
always performed by the Author as a Coda to! 
Rhapsodie ‘Zum Winter Miirchen.’— Wiegenid. 
—Romance, en forme d’ Etude.—Premiére Mélodv. 
—Seconde Mélodie.—La Féte des Innocents, Ba 
doletto.—Ballata.—Three Marches.—Exercises @ 
Scales for the Pianoforte, by A. Dreyschock.—> 
the above ample list, it will be seen that 34 
Dreyschock has fairly entered the arena of class 





and popular composition : the first production ? 
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“fad ing a work of the most ambitious form. 
Fut the Sonata has been only just pub- 
TeE land, it is not a recent compusition, 
ten! aoe performed by Herr Drey- 
shock some years ago. The ambition to write a 
nada seems eve in these frivolous days, “‘ alla 
‘antasia,” to have seized even the slightest of won- 
is rs at some time or other of his career. 

however, the genius no longer exists or 
ihe form can no longer be tolerated, certain it is 


many writers who are capable of producing 
individual and graceful studies, caprices, notturnt, 
otherwise of originating ideas), seem to be utterly 
jeserted by their ‘‘demon” when the task is on 
w large a scale as the present one. Nor can Herr 
Dreyschock be considered as the exception proving 


te rule. Parts of his Sonata are well laboured: 
the principal allegro con brio satisfies us that he has 
erred the best models,—since it begins in close 
qpulation of Beethoven’s ‘Sonate Pathétique.’ 
The acherzo is less distinguished in its phrases, 
though it contains some good passages; but here 
our praise must end. — Nor needs much be said 
vith regard to the other music by its author 
iefore us,—save that the ‘Octave Exercise’ is the 
gst octave study in our acquaintance, as was, in- 
deed, to be expected from the best player of octaves ; 
wd that the Notturni and Melodies have graceful 
shere and there. The want is, style ;—and 
witil a style can be established, the best pains will 


eomparable a mechanist as Herr Dreyschock. 
Introduction et Variations pour le Piano sur la 
Barcarolle de ‘L’Etisir @Amore,’ Op. 66.— 
Grande Fantaisie pour le Piano, sur des Motifs de 
Dm Pasquale, Op. 67. Par S. Thalberg.—Of the 
goth enunciated in the last paragraph, we have 
wample illustration in these ‘ Variations’ and this 
Funtaisie. In many of the requisites of a com- 
per M. Thalberg is not rich. He has little 
needy, is given to rash and crude modulations, 
ud appears—save in his one elaborate effort of a 
§onata—to have turned away from, rather than 
wurted, the invention and developement of ori- 
gual ideas. Yet so much self-consistent individu- 
iity of form and harmony of treatment charac- 
trize M. Thalberg’s works (as calculated for M. 
Thlberg’s exhibition), as to give him a status among 
ndern composers of which the parrot-writers in 
thsical forms, or the mystics who profess to ab- 
ngate all form and ceremony, will hardly be able 
wdeprive him. In the ‘ Variations,’ besides the 








wrelty and brilliancy of some among them (we 
my instance the martellato variation beginning at | 
he close of p. 9) great naiveté and freshness are 
gren to the composition by the burden on every | 
metition varied by the pianoforte-player, which | 
maces the ancient orchestral tutti at the end of | 
wh change.—In the Fantaisie, the treatment of | 
te Serenade ‘Come 2 gentil’ is delicious in its 
gue and delicacy; and though we despair of hear- 
it even reasonably well played by any pianist | 
we its writer (since with metallic precision and | 
whbility of execution should be combined charm 
tone and elegance of style), the very remarkable | 
ificalty of the work as a solo does not invalidate 
he beauty of the arrangement. 
We shall, lastly on the present occasion, devote | 
kw lines to Caprice No. 1.—Les Fawnales, Caprice | 
istique. No. 2.—Deusiéme Recueil de Cing | 
nces sans Paroles.— Deux Pensées Fugitives,— | 
il for the piano, by M. E. Silas, and all meritori- 
wily exhibiting that in their author's case the in- 
Micious puffing on which we had recent occasion | 
baimadvert was a superfluity. Taking into con- | 
tietion the age and standing of M. Silas, they 
merely display symmetry of form without affec- 
tion, they also indicate originality. They contain | 
Mages of sweet melody and of solid harmony: | 
bey are tolerably easy to execute. In short, with | 
Nt credentials as these to produce, M. Silas 
mud rise superior alike to unmeritedly severe 
Mucism and preternatural recommendation. 


! 


| 
| 
| 





&utEr’s WELLS.—This theatre, in an improved | 
ai re-decorated condition, opened on Saturday for | 
Mew season. The tragedy of ‘Hamlet’ was the 
ly selected for the occasion. The cast was partly | 


Miss Travers as Ophelia. The former exhibited a 


fine person ; his voice is deep and sonorous, but | 


requires some discipline. The same may be said 
of his action and general deportment, which de- 
mand careful attention to subdue an evident ten- 
dency to extravagance. At present, his manner 
is not so purely dramatic as might be desired. In 
the character of the princely and meditative young 
Dane, Mr. Phelps showed that he had studied the 
text with minute attention, and gave a reading 
marked by precision and care. The great soliloquy 
after the interview with the players was delivered 
with a subtlety of interpretation not often exceeded. 
Miss Glyn fully sustained her high reputation by 
her performance of Gertrude. Wherever an op- 
portunity occurred for the display of dramatic 
power, she availed herself of it with equal discrimi- 
nation and effect. Her astonishment at the King’s 
consternation during the inter-play was well con- 
ceived and executed; and her display of emotion 
during the subsequent interview with her son in 
the royal closet was varied and expressive. Mr. 
Graham made an excellent Horatio; and his wife 
as T'he Actress delivered the speeches of the Duchess 
of Gonzaga with good propriety. The tragedy in 
all its parts was excellently mounted, and through- 


| out respectably performed. The house was crowded. 


On Thursday Mr. Leigh Hunt’s fine play, called 
‘The Legend of Florence,’ was revived. ‘To those 


led, ; | who recollect how on its first representation this 
yot make a composer of a pianist, even if he be as | 


drama was sacrificed to the exigencies of theatrical 
management, its restoration to the stage is an in- 
teresting fact. Justice both in the acting and 
mounting has now been accorded to it. An Italian 
contour has been given to the scenery and costume, 
accordant with the feeling of the action,—which 
floats in an atmosphere, as it were, of Italian sen- 
timent and beauty. The thoroughly Italian cha- 
racter of the subject makes, indeed, the one diffi- 
culty in its representation to an English audience. 
The latter would fain sympathize with the respect- 
ability and peculiar position of the jealous, sus- 
picious, and over-righteous husband ; but the poet 
will not permit them, and refers them from all 
external circumstances to the inner disposition of 
the man—the domestic tyrant, and slow wife-killer, 


| incapable of loving, and never himself beloved. 


There is a tedious agony in the situations, which is 
terrible. Mr. Phelps, in Agolanti, most success- 
fully realized the self-tormenting, all-hated house- 
hold despot. The cherished sense (though false) of 
having justice on his side, seemed to give a sort of 
basis to the unreasoning anger that perpetually 
plagued him. The homespun truths which came 
perverted from his lips were so many vindications 
justifying his conduct. Yet that conduct was 
essentially barbarous and wrong. 
between the moral and the conventional was hard, 
—but the actor did it to the satisfaction of a nume- 
rous house, who testified their appreciation by 
repeated plaudits. In the wife, Ginevra, Miss Glyn 


had one of those patient and resigned characters | 


which she has already shown so much skill in 
touchingly portraying. Such parts are very diffi- 


cult ; for the success lies not in the exhibition, but | 


in the restraining, of power. They imply and re- 
quire a large measure of self-denial. 
actress was rewarded by the sympathy which she 
elicited, and the verdict of artistic treatment con- 
ceded by the critical judgment. Rondinelli, the 
lover, was impersonated by the new actor, Mr. 
Waller. The masterly manner in which he sup- 
ported the part establishes his claim to public 
favour. The parts of Colonna and Da Riva were 
assigned to Mr. Hoskins and Mr. Younge,—and 
that of the page was cleverly enacted by Miss 
Travers. The success of the performance was com- 
plete. 


Otympic.—Mr. Bolton’s management, we under- 
stand, concludes with the present week. The play 
of ‘The Malcontent’ seems, however, to have been 
reasonably attractive. Another revival has been 
ventured on. The ‘Pasquin’ of Fielding has been 
restored, as if to exemplify the kind of licence 
which led to the enslaving of the stage. The dra- 
matist by this and other similar pieces, in which he 
personally attacked the powers that were, drew on 


To hit the line | 


But the | 


Chamberlain. To him we owe the Licensing Act.— 
Mr. Bolton has not performed Fielding’s pasquin- 
ade in its integrity. Two rehearsals are included 
in the original piece :—the comedy of ‘The Elec- 
tion,’ and a tragedy entitled ‘The Life and Death 
of Common Sense.’ The last alone is retained at 
the Olympic. Much of the satire is yet applicable. 
The controversy between the High Priest of the 
Sun and Common Sense was interpreted by the 
audience to mean the great Gorham case,—and 
the tirades against foreign amusements had an 
application which the pit was sure to adopt. 

On Wednesday a débutante appeared at this 
theatre who was announced as “‘a pupil of Mrs. W. 
West.” The young lady’s name is Miss 8. Lyons; 
and she undertook for the evening the part of 
Shakspeare’s Juliet—a fitting trial, perhaps, of 
her powers, her age and appearance being con- 
sidered. A juvenile Juliet is just now an advent 
wanted for the stage ;—and Miss Lyons has in a 
pretty sylph-like person and a natural graceful 
manner some at least of the external requisites. 
She manifested the fruits of her tuition, and went 
through the part with considerable propriety and 
strength of nerve. She has, however, been more 
elaborately than skilfully taught. Her voice is 
sweet and strong—but her elocution is hurried, 
tricky, and defective. She made the usual stage- 
points—but not always in the best taste. She 
gained, however, much applause. Practice and 
good counsel may correct her short-comings and 
errors. Enough was done to justify expectation 
of better things. 





MUusIcAL AND Dramatic Gossip.—We can only 
make room for a line to advert to, and animadvert 
on, the vexatious lateness of the season at which 
the pretty and saucy ‘ Elisir’ of Donizetti has been 
produced at the Royal Italian Opera. The cast 
of this opera was perfect. It had new “aids and 
helps” no less piquant and brilliant than the 
Adina of Madame Viardot, and the Dulcamara of 
Signor Ronconi:—the Lady the most vivacious of 
coquettes, without a touch of the shrew in her 
composition,—the charlatan, the very ne plus ultra 
of shabby, mean village quacks—less regally self- 
complacent than Lablache, but truer from this 
very absence of bonhomie and conscious merriment, 
Then, Signor Mario has never sung this season so 
well as he sang in Nemorino; while to make the 
whole complete, we had Signor Tamburini—the 
Belcore of Belcores—in his old part. The campaign 
of both Opera-houses is now virtually over; and 
next week we may offer a few general remarks on 
their past conquests and future prospects. 

Malle. Lind’s farewell Concerts at Liverpool 
appear to have gone off with more than even the 
usual furore which has attended her in England. 
She is described as having set sail for America im 
her best looks, best voice, and best spirits.—From 
the same authorities (our contemporaries) we learn 
that Signor Beletti made a most favourable im- 
pression on his public by his singing and saying 
of the bass part in ‘The Messiah.’ The progress 
of this excellent artist and modest man has been 
steadily upward since his arrival in England, and 
his departure hence, accordingly, leaves a vacan 
which will be some time felt, we apprehend, ere 
| it is filled. 
| We are already beginning to hear of music be- 
| stirring itself abroad to take its honourable part im 
| our Great Exhibition of next year. It is said that 
| among other visitors whom we may expect, will 
| be a German chorus, made up of many LredertafeP 
| societies, rivalling in number the never-to-be-for- 
| gotten Cologne gathering (an assemblage of more 
| than two thousand voices), the intention of which 

is to give performances in London. 

A correspondent writes to assure us that Madame 
Grisi has re-considered her determination, and is 
going to Russia, for the coming winter, after all. 

It might have been fancied that long ere this. 
every concert-sound that could be made had 

| been made, and that .very concert-penny that 
| could be spent had been spent. Yet there have 
been two entertainments given ‘since our last 
| publication, —chamber music by Madame Goffrie, 
and that excellent violin-player, her husband, 










‘vy: a Mr, Waller appearing as Laertes, and a himself and his craft the surveillance of the Lord |—and a very agreeable Matinée by Mr. T. M. 
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Mudie; who there performed some new composi- 
tions of more than ordinary grace and elegance. 
Since this gentleman’s withdrawal from London 
his talent seems to have taken that shape and indi- 
viduality which we are always glad to recog- 
mize as indicating the step from the scholar to 
the master. 


Mr. John Langford Pritchard, the manager and 
sole lessee for the last nine years of the York thea- 
trical circuit, died on the 5th inst., aged fifty-two, 
after a long and painful illness. He is stated to 
have been born at sea, and not to have known who 
were his parents. He became, however, a respect- 
able performer at Covent Garden, Dublin, and 
Edinburgh. At the first-named theatre he was, if 
we recollect rightly, Mr. Macready’s stage manager, 
and supported some leading parts. He was for 
many years the honorary secretary to the Edin- 
burgh Theatrical Fund; and acted as one of the 
stewards at the dinner of that society on Feb. 23, 
1827, when Sir Walter Scott acknowledged himself 
to be the author of ‘ Waverley.’"—Mr. Pritchard 
‘was buried in the Leeds Cemetery. 





MISCELLANEA 


Peat Charcoal.—_We have received a long letter 
from Mr. Jasper Rogers—which it is not necessary 
that we should print entire—objecting to our views on 
the question of the value of Peat Charcoal. Mr. Rogers 
conceives that we have wronged him in our remarks 
on deodorization and disinfection. He says, referring 
to his pamphlet :—“ On re-perusal you will see I do 
not use the word disinfectant from beginning to end. 
I am perfectly aware how difficult is the question of 
disinfection, and when so many men of the first 
eminence hold that ‘ deodorization’ is not ‘ disinfec- 
zion,’ it would be very presumptuous in me to set it 
down as fact that they were wrong.—Hence I have 
always used the term ‘ deodorization.’ *—This is ex- 
actly our point. We must submit that although the 
word is not used, it is in every page implied that the 
Peat Charcoal, by removing noxious gases—of which 
we are not satisfied—takes away the cause of disease. 
—Mr. Rogers states that peat charcoal possesses “ the 
power of absorbing 80 per cent. of aqueous matter, 
and at least 90 volumes of those gases which are 
inimical to animal existence.” From the confusion 
of per-centage and volume, it is possible that we 
may not quite understand him. If he means that 





100 grains of charcoal will absorb 80 grains of water, 
we can receive the statement as, of course, the result 
ef an experiment fairly performed; but it cannot be 
intended to convey, that these 100 grains of peat 
charcoal having absorbed 80 grains of water will 
then condense 90 times their volume of mephitic gas. 
The experiments of Graham and others have proved 
that charcoal deprived of air and moisture, will absorb 


nearly 90 times its own bulk of ammoniacal gases. | 


This is a property operating in virtue of a peculiar 
action of surfaces to condense with great force all 
mobile bodies about themselves. Charcoal, being 
porous, presents a most extensive system of such 
surfaces, and the condensation is effected with great 
energy by the combined force of the sides of every 
minute cell. All matter has this property in common 
with charcoal,—but charcoal certainly possesses it in 
a high degree.—Into the question of the advantages 
of the mechanical action of charcoal over the chemi- 
cal one of chlorine and other substances, it is unne- 
cessary that we should enter; but we reiterate our 
‘statement that Mr. Rogers was over-urging his own 
argument in stating, that “science at present knows 
no means for destroying those gases,” and the ad- 
dition in his letter, which does not appear in his 
pamphlet, “in the vast bodies in which they are 
accumulating daily in the sewers,’’ does not in the 
least improve his statement. It is well known that 
any chemical manufactory could furnish materials as 
easily applied and equally as effective as peat char- 
coal, for removing “the millions and millions of 
square feet which from year’s end to year’s end 
undermine our streets and our dwellings.”—_We are 
still of opinion that the entire removal of all decom- 
posing animal matter is an essential means for im- 

roving the health of towns; and that deodorization 
is dangerous,—as removing a temporary annoyance, 
to the probable production of a gigantic evil_We 


| 


admitted, and still admit, that peat charcoal_may be 
applied most beneficially in numerous cases; but we 
strongly object to the dangerous system of assuming 
that one result is to be produced by any given agent 
because it is found to effect another. 

Frogarth’s Tomb. —Hogarth’s tomb is towards the 
east end of the church, and is a design of humble 
yet not mean construction, inclosed by an iron rail. 
Alas! twenty years have made sad inroads on its 
stability and beauty; for since I saw it last it has 
fallen considerably out of the perpendicular, the iron 
rails have become oxydized, the inscription indistinct, 
and rank grass was growing out of its masonry.— 
Ladies’ Companion. 


Scene Painting.—No one can desire less than myself to 
detract from the merit of English artists whether they paint 
for church, chamber, or theatre,—but in your last week’s 
notice of the scenery of ‘ La Juive’ and ‘ Le Prophéte’ a fact 
was overlooked worth calling your attention to. In both 
cases the pictorial effect (with the exception of the bridge 
in the ice-scene in ‘Le Prophéte’) has been copied from 
the Grand Opéra of Paris; as, indeed, must be the case, 
when the ‘‘stage business” is so complicated as in the 
operas mentioned. Some fourteen or fifteen years ago, 
Mrs. Trollope in her ‘ Paris’ called attention to the ela- 
borate and picturesque ‘decorations of ‘La Juive’:” 
this one of the,claims which French grand opera has, to 
offering a perfect combination of drama, music, acting, 
and spectacle having been of late closely studied and at- 
tended to,—under the superintendence of artists of the 
highest skill. So long ago as the production of ‘ Robert le 
Diable,’ artistic intention was shown in the toning of the 
mind of the spectator,to the ‘* Mystery” about to be pre- 
sented. “The audience” (says the author of ‘Music and 
Manners in France,’) “is to be prepared for a story cf 
Satanic influence; and accordingly the drop-curtain which 
is displayed before the dark and mystic introduction to the 
fable begins, represents a wild scene of volcanic rocks, in 
the midst of which, from a chasm, a demon shape is seen 
winging its flight upwards toearth. Thus, again, before 
the commencement of the last act, that none may escape 
from the consummation of the legend—the victory of Good 
over Evil—another significant decoration exhibits the figure 
of a white-robed and white-winged angel floating downwards 
from Heaven to announce peace and forgiveness.” Never- 
theless, truth, in this branch of art, must needs sometimes 
give way to convenience. In the fourth act of ‘Le Pro- 
phéte,’ for instance, the cathedral is a fancy cathedral—not 
the slightest attempt having been made to represent that 
interesting and singular building the Cathedral at Minster. 
In this case the lowness of the real arches, and the huge 
massiveness of the real piers, by intercepting the perspective, 
(if the procession was to move transversely, as necessary), 
probably made literal portraiture ineligible.—Now, having 
re-stated,the case, I ought also to say, that while the French 
artists understand architectural and interior stage-pictures 
so well, they cannot compete with our Stanfields, Grieves, 
and Marshalls in open air scenery. Their best trees do not 
get beyond the forest-work of a Berlin pattern, their clouds 
are clumsy, and their air is hot:—and we may cite our ‘ Acis 
and Galatea,’ our ‘ Masaniello,’ our ‘ Donna del Lago,’ and 
more than one background at /er Majesty's Theatre, in proof 
that we are not distinguishing without a rightful difference, 
having the advantage on our side. Cc. 

A Strangers’ Leaf for 1851.—Mr. Dickens, in his 
Household Words, recommends a register, under 
some such title as the above, to be kept for the pub- 
lication of the names and addresses of the tens of 
thousands of foreigners and provincials who will visit 
London during the Great Industrial Exhibition,— 
the search after whom, without some such guide, he 
thinks will closely resemble the hunt after needles 
in bundles of hay. ‘The duties of the editor of the 
* London Strangers’ Leaf,” he says, “ would not be 
very onerous. The names and intended addresses 
of every individual coming from abroad it will not be 
difficult to obtain. To reach us Islanders every 
visitor must arrive by sea, and at each port we are 
blessed with a custom house. The captain of every 
steamer is bound for custom-house purposes to have 
the name of each of his passengers set down in a sort 
of Way-bill; and, for a slight consideration, the 
person who performs that office (generally the 
steward) would doubtless learn and add the address 
to which each of the passengers is going to London. 
An arrangement with the custom-house clerk at each 
of the ports could be made for forwarding daily a 
copy of the list. Thus a complete record of arrivals 
from abroad could be obtained with little trouble. 
The names and lodgings of persons from the pro- 
vinces would be more difficult of access; but a good 
understanding with hotel-keepers, and some assist- 
ance from the ‘ Lodging-house Committee’ (for of 
course there will be one) of the Executive of the 
Great Congress, would insure the editor a tolerably 
complete ‘ List of the Company* who assemble, even 
from the country. ‘The Strangers’ Leaf* might be 
published early each afternoon, so as to give the 
arrivals of the morning.” 
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TWENTIETH MEETING OF THE BRITISH the ma 


TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIEN a 
[From our own Correspondents.] pe galva 
WEDNESDAY. having “ 
NA—MS J 
Szction A.—M — AND PHYSICAL arly 
A large amount of business remainin i er 
of, the Section met this day.  undisposd sich o 
‘On Cometary Physics,’ by Prof. Surri.—The quate 
author said that the points in the Physics of Comet — os 
which he had intended to bring in detail under the a 
notice of the Section, might be comprehended in the r Th 
twelve following axioms or aphorisms—viz, 1. A comet — R 
consists of a nucleus and one or more gaseous enya. he 
lopes. 2. The nucleus if solid and material jg ex. = 
tremely small. 3. This nucleus is excentricgl} . 0 dc 
situated in the gaseous envelope. 4. Comets y ' al m 
longest periods have the largest bodies. 5, The Qs lis 
more excentric the orbit of a comet the more excep. rey 
tric is the body of the comet. 6. A comet revolyeg Tied i 
round its shortest nucleoid axis in the time it revolves mohe ha 
round the sun. 7. This axis is not always at right that be 
angles to the plane of the orbit. 8. There is alsog a as 
quicker rotation round its longer axis. 9. A comet por ty 
shines by reflected light, and shows a sensible phase, 4 red 
10. In proportion to the excentricity of its orbit a She 
comet increases in density, and decreases in size jy ee dif 
approaching perihelion, and vice versd. 11. The a a th 
longer axis of a comet is straight at perihelion and Les “the 
aphelion; but between these is concave towards the aie 4 
aphelion, the curvature being nearly proportioned to hange at 
the excentricity of the orbit. 12. (Sir J. Herschel) ; easy 
The component molecules of a comet are held toge- Muinal 
ther only by their mutual gravitation, each consti. Howr sai 
tuting almost a separate projectile, and describing its tn t! 
own orbit round the sun.—In consequence of the oy 
great press of business before the Section the author J iy exter 
confined himself to the illustration of the 9th and thought i 
l0th of these axioms in connexion with the 12th. oot ves 
showing, by diagrams, how the changing appearances dons he 
both of the head, the nucleus, and the tail as it B iscoss 
swept past perihelion, and particularly the forking se of im 
observed in the tails of some comets, were simple wasseady 
effects of phase arising from the changing relative sidway | 
position of the illuminating sun, the comet and the J 5, the 
observer. The 10th he illustrated by showing tht 9, ., ho 
towards perihelion the several parabolic paths of the the helix 
parts of the comet by becoming crowded together der vali 
caused the condensation of the comet, while the pout oa 
contrary took place by the separation of these sevenl Bin 4) 
orbits towards aphelion, The author exemplified 9, pong 
these principles by reference to the great cometof § yo. 
1845, which, though visible to the naked eye for oe of 
about three weeks, and to the telescope for more than en 
five, yet in the very short time of less than twenty. prac 
four hours swept through that part of its perihelion § 4. harde 
path cut off by a plane through the sun parallel to lighly 
the ecliptic, having approached within about 60,000 § y° Hoy 
miles of the sun:—the nearest approach to thit atm . 
luminary ever actually observed. 





parted by 
proximit 
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Mr. Rankine observed, that if the 12th axiom 
(attributed to Sir J. Herschel) were a correct repre- 
sentation of facts, he conceived it would follow that 
the tail of a comet, which was known to be tumed 
straight from the sun at perihelion, must be tumed 
straight towards the sun at aphelion ; and at other 
parts of the orbit must have intermediate positions 
This he proceeded to illustrate by a diagram, in which 
a number of ellipses with the same major axis were 
so arranged, respecting the sun occupying a focus 
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common to all, as that their perihelia might all be On tt 
ranged in one line, embracing the sun also.—Prof. _— 
Smyru did not concur in Mr. Rankine’s argument; te , that 
though time would not now admit of his going farther —_ 
into it than to remark, that in the history of cometsn0 fi ese 
fact was better established than that their tails were end on 
always turned, though with a slight curvature, d — Ww 
from the sun; that this fact was well known to Sit al 
J. Herschel, and was one basis of his induction. ¢ thoug 
‘On some powerful Magnets made by a proces _ 
devised by M. Elias, and manufactured by M. Loge fet of 
man, optician, at Haerlem,’ by Sir D. Brewst&— fhe lene 
Sir David exhibited two of these magnets: ™ — 
weighing about 1 Ib., a single horse-shoe magne, ee 
capable of lifting 28} Ib.—the other a triple hone ij Metrat 
shoe magnet, about 10 lb. weight (we believe), Ona 
capable of lifting about 150 lb. He read lettes Lens,’ by 
from M. Logeman detailing the prices and qualite i Fam rey 
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“he magnets, which he made for sale, some of which 
ould support 5 ewt. He said that these were made 
by some peculiar process, in which a helix of copper 
nd galvanic battery were used ; that they were so 
. ent that they suffered little, if at all, from 
having their soft iron guards forced off several times 
abruptly ; that the common formula by which the 
wer of a magnet was judged of was, the weight 
shich it lifted being ten times the cube root of the 
ware of its weight,—but that these were about 
twice as powerful. They were accompanied by small 
drops, made with fine emery, for cleaning and polish- 
ing the poles and litter previous to use, which was 
fund to be of much consequence. ’ 
“The Rev. Dr. Scorespy said he had examined 
thee magnets as carefully as the means which 
he had here at his command would admit, and 
iad no doubt they were capable of performing the 
greral matters asserted by their makers. They were 
of peculiarly good forms for performance,—in fact, 
isely the broad flat form, which he had recom- 
mended in his book published so long back as 1843; 
md he had little doubt that by the methods described 
inthat book he was able to produce as permanent 
and as powerful steel magnets. In fact, for these 
qualities, the using of the best Swedish cast steel and 
empered as hard as possible, was the great secret; 
md although by the common modes of magnetizing 
itwas difficult to give the full charge to a magnet, 
yet by the methods which he had described, espe- 
cally the interposing a thin plate of very soft iron 
between the poles of the magnet used to impart the 
charge and the steel to be magnetized, it became a 
very easy task. His methods had been adopted by the 
Admiralty, without acknowledgment or thanks.— Mr. 
Honr said he thought it highly probable, that in im- 
parting the charge to his magnets M. Elias raised 
their temperature, but taking care to do so not to 
ay extent that would injure their temper. He also 
thought it probable that, as-it was well known that 
fero-prussiate of potash was used in the case hardening 
firon, he used solutions of that salt in some way in his 
proces.—Mr. Wavau stated that a most successful 
way of imparting magnetism to steel was, as soon as it 
wasready to be magnetized, placing it in a copper helix 
nidway between the poles; then connect the helix 
vith the poles of a galvanic battery ; then pass the 
tar or horse-shoe towards the one end or pole through 
the helix, then back along its whole length to the 
other pole, and then back again to the middle; the 
connexion with the galvanic battery being then 
broken, the bar, when removed from the helix, would 
be found fully magnetized.—_ Mr. Petrie had made 
many experiments on the best materials, form, and 
modes of magnetizing ; and though he acknowledged 
the general accuracy and value of Dr. Scoresby’s 
determinations, yet he could not say he found that 
the hardest steel was the best. He also thought it 
highly probable that the methods pointed out by 
Mr. Hunt would enable the steel to receive the mag- 
uetism more readily:—perhaps the very heat im- 
parted by the galvanic action to the helix in close 
proximity to the magnet might aid the effect.—Dr. 
Scoresby had tried numerous experiments on the 
influence of heat in aiding the reception of magnet- 
im; the conclusion he had come to was, that up to 
50° it might not be injurious, if proper precautions 
vere taken to prevent the temper, or rather hardness, 
ifthe steel from being injured. At and above that 
temperature he was sure that it prevented the full 
charge from being imparted. 

‘On the Optical Properties of Cyanuret of Mag- 
tesa and Platina,’ by Sir D. Brewster.—The author 
uid, that as the time of the Section was so limited, 
tewould only exhibit some very beautiful specimens 
these salts, which he had lately received from a 
fiend on the Continent. It was his intention to ex- 
me with minute care their very peculiar action 
m light; and he would at present only add, that 

thought it not improbable that curious and im- 
Portant results would follow from the examina- 
won of their peculiar internal action upon light; 

one portion of the entire action took place while 
ght was yet at a small distance from the actual 
surface of the substance, and the rest while it was 
Péetrating a very short distance within that surface. 

Ona new Membrane investing the Crystalline 
Lens. by Sir D. Brewster. —The author drew a dia- 
Fa representing the crystalline lens of an ox with 





its inverting capsule; and said that having lately had 
occasion to examine the crystalline lens of an ox, 
which had been killed the day before, he had put it 
into water,—by imbibing which it had soon swelled, 
and at length the capsule burst. Before it had burst, 
however, he had observed distinctly a membrane not 
before recognized by anatomists, which had at one 
part detached itself from the body of the lens which 
it manifestly invested, and risen up within and to- 
wards the capsule at one spot. 

‘On some Phenomena of the Polarization of the 
Atmosphere,’ by Sir D. Brewster.—The author 
stated that by the aid of a polariscope, which he had 
formerly described, formed with two wedges of rock 
crystal cut in a peculiar way, he was enabled to de- 
termine, by an examination of the parallel bands, 
the neutral points of the sky, and the plane of polari- 
zation. This he illustrated by a diagram ; and added, 
that he had now convinced himself that not only was 
the light from the blue sky polarized by reficction in 
one plane, but under certain circumstances the re- 
fraction caused by some of the clouds polarized the 
light in quite a different plane; and he had actually 
in this instrument observed clouds by the action they 
exerted on the light, which were quite imperceptible 
to the eye unassisted by it. 

Prof. Stokes observed that heretofore it had been 
universally supposed that the clouds always exerted 
a depolarizing action on the light which they reflected 
or transmitted to the eye. | 

‘On the Dynactincmeter,’ by Mr. Cravpet.—In 
the introductory portion, the author insisted on the 
great importance of distinguishing between the optical 
foci of the lenses used in photographic cameras and 
the foci of the photogenic rays. He said that igno- 
rance of this distinction, or inattention to it, was the | 
source of one of the greatest defects in photographic | 
pictures. He had invented a simple instrument, | 
which was exhibited and explained, for accurately 
distancing the object to be depicted and determin- 
ing the corresponding foci of the photogenic rays, 
in any given cumera. It consisted of a number of 
marked sectors arranged in a spiral order at several 
equal distances along a cylinder supported in a frame. 
By placing this before a photographie camera, the 
sector of which the image was most distinct could be 
at once seen, and this determined the distance at 
which the object should be placed in front of the 
camera. Since he had invented this, he had found 
that there was a proper time for exposing an object 
ona given day, and under given circumstances, before 
the camera; and that a longer or a shorter time than 
this was injurious to the effect. To ascertain readily 
this proper time, he had invented the dynactino- 
meter, which he now exhibited. It consisted of a 
square frame of card, with a circle of card capable of 
being turned round either by hand or by clock-work; 
in one position of this circle the whole surface of the 
frame exposed to the camera at the proper photo- 
genic distance was black; but as the circle turned a 
neatly divided sector of white card was exposed, and 
by causing the circle to turn so as to expose a given 
number of divisions each successive equal number of 
seconds, the part of the sector whose image was most 
clearly defined on examination of the photogenic 
drawing, gave the number of seconds best for expos- 
ing the object to the camera. But as the several 
photogenic plates were not all equally sensitive, the 
sensitiveness of the plates was determined by placing 
them in a small frame, and allowing them to descend 
along an inclined plane, during a certain part of 
which descent small circular spots were exposed to 
the action of light, the rest being quite protected. 
The action of the light on these spots gave a ready 
and exact means of comparing the sensitiveness of the 
several plates. 

Prof. StEVELLY attempted to explain the occasional 
distinct vision of rapidly revolving coloured sectors. 
He exhibited an instrument for whirling cards with 
coloured sectors on them, devised by Mr. Grattan, of 
Belfast, to teach his children the effect of combining 
colours. He had shown this atthe Natural History 
Society with an application for enabling painters to 
determine, experimentally, the exact mixture of any 
number of colours, and their relative proportion to 
produce the exact effect which they required. This 
apparatus he had lent to Prof. Stevelly to show his 
class; and while doing so he was surprised to observe 
that while the cards were revolving rapidly, if he 
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suddenly turned away his head he caught a distinct 
view of the individual coloured sectors at the instant 
he was losing sight of them by aside view. A few 
weeks before this he had attended the lectures of 
Prof. Carlile, of the Queen’s College, Belfast, on the 
anatomy of the eye and of the ear; and had then 
become acquainted with a fact connected with the 
arrangement of the optic nerves and their relation te 
the retina, which seemed to him to afford an expla- 
nation of this curious fact. The optic nerve which 
originated in the right side of the brain, crossed over 
to the left eye, but on entering that eyeball only 
spread out into that part of the retina which spread 
over the portion of the eyeball next the nose; and 
the similar portion of the retina of the right eye was 
supplied by the optic nerve which sprang from the 
left side of the brain. These nerves, however, were 
united in their action by a commissure nerve, which 
stretched in an arch from the one to the other. The 
other and larger portion of the retina of each eye, 
and that on which the images of objects as usually 
seen were depicted, was formed by nerves which 
sprang from the brain in each case on the side next 
the eye to which they went; these, after accompany- 
ing the optic nerve of the other eye to the place 
where it crossed the optic nerve going to its own eye, 
turned round with a bend and accompanied it in 
its passage into the eyeball. These portions of the 
retina of the different eyes, were also united into 
one nervous action by the “commissure of the 
retina.” So that, the retina of each eye was divided 
into two portions,—the portion next the nose, and 
the outer and larger portion; and these two portions 
of each eye were supplied by nerves springing from 
opposite sides of the brain, and not united in their 
action by any commissure or connecting nerve. 
Now, the consequence of the sudden turn of the 
head was, to throw the image from its usual place on 
te the portion of the retina next the nose, affecting 
a new and fresh part of the retina for an instant 
only,—for the motion of the head instantly in- 
terposed the socket of the eye and shut off the 
object. The sectors therefore became distinct at 
that instant, for a similar reason that in the beautiful 
experiment of Prof. Wheatstone the electric spark 
showed them distinct,—viz. the instantaneousness of 
the impression. 

Sir D. Brewster said that the crossing of the 
optic nerves had been known to Sir Isaac Newton, 
and a description of the arrangement of the nerves 
had been found among his papers, and since pub- 
lished. As to the commissure or connecting nerves, 
he was not so clear about them; but he would con- 
sider the entire explanation.—Prof. Fores said, that 
as to assisting painters in producing the effect which 
they might desire by blending of colours by motion, 
he feared that in some cases this would not answer, 
For example, he never could by whirling any combi- 
nation of blue and yellow papers produce a good 
green, though it was well known that painters by 
mixing these colours could produce that colour in all 
its shades.—Sir D. Brewster said the reason of this 
was, that the blues and yellows of coloured paper 
were themselves very compound colours, containing 
usually a yery large proportion of red in their com- 
position. 

‘On a Geometrical Relation between Ten Points, 
on asurface of the second order,’ by Sir W. R. Hamin- 
ton.—The author explained this relation. He said 
it admitted of a geometrical demonstration, though 
discovered by the theory of quaternions ; and he 
showed some of its cases in properties of the conic 
sections, 

‘On the Mode of Disappearance of Newton's Rings 
in passing the Angle of total internal Reflexion,’ by 
Prof. G. G. Sroxes.—When Newton's Rings are 
formed between the under surface of a prism and 
the upper surface of a lens, there is no difficulty in 
increasing the angle of incidence so as to pass through 
the angle of total internal reflexion. When the rings 
are observed with the naked eye in the ordinary way, 
they appear to break in the upper part on approach- 
ing the angle of total internal reflexion, and pass 
nearly into semicircles when that angle is reached, 
the upper edges of the semicircles, which are in all 
cases indistinct, being slightly turned outwards when 
the curvature of the lens is small. The cause of the 
indistinctness will ke evident from the following con- 
siderations, The order of the ring (a term here used 
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to denote a number not necessarily integral) to which 
a ray reflected at a given obliquity from a given point 
of the thin plate of air belongs, depends partly on 
the obliquity and partly on the thickness of the plate 
at that point. When the angle of incidence is small, 
or even moderately large, the rings would not be 
seen, or at most would be seen very indistinctly, if 
the glasses were held near the eye, and the eye were 
adapted to distinct vision of distant objects, because 
in that case the rays brought to a focus at a given 
point of the retina would correspond to a pencil re- 
flected at a given obliquity from an area of the plate 
of air, the size of which would correspond to the 

upil of the eye; and the order of the rays reflected 

m this area would vary so much in passing from 
the point of contact outwards that the rings would be 
altogether confused. When, however, as in the 
usual mode of observation, the eye is adapted to 
distinct vision of an object at the distance of the plate 
of air, the rings are seen distinctly, because in this 
case the rays proceeding from a given point of the 
plate of air, and entering the pupil of the eye, are 
brought to a focus on the retina, and the variation in 
the obliquity of the rays forming this pencil is so 
small that it may be neglected. When, however, 
the angle of incidence becomes nearly equal to that 
of total internal reflexion, a small change of obliquity 
produces a great change in the order of the ring to 
which the reflected ray belongs, and therefore the 
rings are indistinct to an eye adapted to distinct 
vision of the surfaces of the glass. They are also 
indistinct, for the same reason as before, if the eye 
be adapted to distinct vision of distant objects. To 
see distinctly the rings in the neighbourhood of the 
angle of total internal reflexion, the author used a 
piece of blackened paper in which a small hole was 
pierced with the point of a needle. When the rings 
were viewed through the needle-hole, in the light of 
a spirit-lamp, the appearance was very remarkable. 
The first dark band seen within the bright portion 
of the field of view where the light suffered total in- 
ternal reflexion was somewhat bow-shaped towards 
the point of contact, the next still more so, and so 
on, until at last one of the bands made a great bend 
and passed under the point of contact and the rings 
which surrounded it, the next band passing under it, 
and so on. Asthe incidence was gradually increased, 
the outermost ring united with the bow-shaped band 
next above it, forming for an instant a curve with a 
loop and two infinite branches, or at least branches 
which ran out of the field of view; then the loop 
broke, and the curve passed into a bulging band, 
similar to that which had previously, surrounded 
the rings. In this manner the rings, one after another, 
joined the corresponding bands, until all had disap- 
peared and nothing was left but a system of bands 
which had passed completely below the point of 
contact, and the central black spot which remained 
isolated in the bright field where the light suffered 
total internal reflexion. Corresponding appearances 
were seen with daylight or candlelight; but in these 
cases the bands were of course coloured, and not near 
80 many could be seen at a time. 

‘On the Distribution of Shooting Stars in the Inter- 
planetary Spaces,’ by Mr. H. Henessy. 

‘On Electrical Figures of Dust on Plate Glass,’ 
by Mr. J. A. Broun.—The author had observed the 
dust which collected on the plate in front of a transit 
elock case, and on the cases of some other philo- 
sophica] instruments, to arrange itself in very regular 
figures, of which he had taken some drawings,—which 
he exhibited. These bore no relation to the figures 
which ice was found to affect on panes of glass. The 
latter would form on any glass, but the dust figures 
only on plate or polished glass. He considered them 
electrical. The striz left on the glass in the process 
of polishing might be supposed to afford points of 
attachment for some particles of the dust to which 
others would electrically attach themselves in these 
forms afterwards. 

‘A Magnetic Chart’ was exhibited by Mr. Bzs- 
wick.—This chart contained the magnetic lines of 
equal declination for the Atlantic Ocean, America, 
and parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa, laid down at 
the suggestion of Col. Sabine, with minute accuracy, 
from the formula of Prof. Gauss, for the same year 
in which Col. Sabine’s map was constructed from 
actual observation. The author asserted that it was 
curious to compare the two charts, as they were 


almost identical; thus testing the accuracy of the 
| formula and of the theory on which it was based. 
There was another test of these which it was found 
to stand surprisingly. It was applicable to the cal- 
| culation of the position of these lines at former and 
| at future epochs. Now, he had computed the posi- 
tion of the line of no declination at the era of the 
first voyage of Columbus, the discoverer of it,—and 
found it to be exactly as laid down by him. Also, 
the position of other lines of declination as recorded 
at several other epochs,—and he found them most 
rigidly to agree. This was a most trying test to 
apply to Gauss’s formula. 


Section C.—GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

This Section also met. There were no papers 
read; but about an hour was occupied by a descrip- 
tion, given by Mr. C. Maclaren, of the geological 
features of Arthur’s Seat, illustrated by a small model. 
—The deliberation was almost entirely of a conver- 
sational character. 


MONDAY. 
D.—Svs-Section.—PH YSIOLOGY. 
President— Prof. Bennett. 
Vice-Presidents—Prof. Owen, Prof. A. Tuomsox, 
Prof. CARPENTER. 
Secretaries—Dr. Laycock and Dr, W. T. GAIRDNER. 

The hiatus observable in the Sections of the 
British Association between D and F was formerly 
occupied by the Medical Section, to which all phy- 
siological papers were referred. It was, however, 
found impossible to work this Section in a satisfactory 
manner, and practical medicine was given up by the 
Association, and the Natural History Section was 
made to include Physiology. The papers on this 
subject were so numerous during the present meeting 
that it was found necessary to form a Sub-Section 
for the reading and discussion of the physiological 
papers. The first sitting of this Sub-Section was on 
Monday. 

‘On the Use of the Bofareira (Ricinus communis), 
of the Cape de Verd, as a means of exciting Lac- 
tation,’ by Dr. M‘Witiiam, R.N. 

‘On the Relation of Consciousness to Reflex or 
Automatic Action,’ by Dr. Laycock. 

‘On the Relative Functions of the Cerebral 
Hemispheres, and Sensory Ganglia, in Intellectual 
Operations,’ by Dr. CarPENTER. 

A long discussion followed the reading of the last 
two papers. 

*On Hysteria, Hydrophobia, and other Convulsive 
Affections,—containing an analysis of the Phenomena 
of Water-dread,’ by Dr. J. Datzien.—The author 
maintained the following propositions:—1l. That 
globus hystericus, as well as the similar affection of 
the throat in hydrophobia, which is occasioned by the 
idea of liquids, &c., is a spasmodic stricture of the 
glottis. 2. Obstructed respiration, whether sus- 
pended or impeded, occasions cerebral congestion as 
well as the feeling of general uneasiness designated 
‘* sensation of suffocation,” which is an attendant on 
the diseases under consideration. 3. Cerebral con- 
gestion and this “general uneasiness” separately or 
conjointly may, especially in an irritable habit, 
occasion convulsion. 

TUESDAY. 

‘On the Reciprocal Influence of Vital and Phy- 
sical Forces,’ by Mr. Newrport.—The author adduced 
some further instances to support the view of vital 
forces being dependent on and representative of phy- 
sical forces. 

‘On the Existence of Fluorine in Blood and 
Milk,’ by Dr. G. Witson. [Read also in Section 
B, and reported ante, p. 877.] 

‘On the Molecular Element of Growth in Plants 
and Animals,’ by Dr. Bennett. 

*On some Facts in relation to Pathological Cell- 
Developement,’ by Dr. W. T. GarrpNER. 

‘On the supposed Relation of the Spleen to the 
Developement of the Coloured Blood Corpuscle in 
the Adult,’ by Mr. Sanperson.—The inquiries of 
which the results are detailed in this paper were 
undertaken with a view of repeating and, if possible, 
verifying the results of several series of researches 
which have been brought forward by various Con- 
tinental physiologists, as to the connexion of the 
spleen with the origin or disintegration of the 
coloured blood corpuscle. It had been maintained 
by Dr. J. Gerlach,—as well as by Dr. Schaffner, of 
Herrstein, —that cells containing blood-discsin various 








stages of developement were always to be #0 
among the contents of the Malpighian eo 

On the other hand, it had been maintained by 
Kolliker, by Dr. Ecker, as well as by Sandis, that the 
special purpose of the spleen was the disinteors 
of the coloured blood corpuscles, and that this 
brought about by the aggregation of these ~ 
into rounded masses, and then subsequently break, 
ing down into granular pigment, this process bein, 
effected with or without the inclosure of the : 
question in an apparent membrane, the seat ofthe 
cess being not the Malpighian sacculi or parench 
but the dilated veins of the organ. The Conclusions 
which it is attempted to arrive at, are i—Ist, That 
cells containing blood corpuscles never occur in the 
Malpighian sacculi of the spleen, and that th 
bodies which Dr. Gerlach described as such, were 
more probably cells which are here and there observed 
in that position and which contain five or six 
highly refractive nuclei, which resemble blood-diggg 
somewhat in appearance. 2ndly, That the stro. 
tures described by Kolliker as cells containing bj 
corpuscles are similar (as he himself believes) to th 
so called “inflammation globules” containing bloog 
corpuscles which occur in the substance of the bra 
and that they also correspond in nature and mode of 
production with the spherical cell-like bodies cop. 
taining blood corpuscles which occur in the arg 
vasculosa of the chick at an early period of incubation, 
and that all these forms are probably produced round 
masses of blood corpuscles in extravasated or stag. 
nant blood. 3rdly, That wherever extravasation 
or retardation of the circulation occurs, the ¢ 
described by Kdlliker in the spleen will take place; 
and that, although from the frequency of these con. 
ditions in that organ, the changes in question may 
be more frequently seen in it than in other struc 
tures, these changes bear no relation to the most im 
portant part of the function of the organ, viz., that 
which is performed by its constituent cells. 4thly, 
That none of the cellular elements of the spleen ar 
set free and normally enter the circulation as such, 
5thly, That granular pigment is formed in the spleen 
as in other organs, and not by direct transformation 
from blood globules. 

‘On a Physiological Mode of Investigating the 
Metaphysical Difficulties in regard to the Origin of 
the Notions of Space, of Motion, of the External, of 
Substances, &c., in connexion with the Laws of 
Nervous Action,’ by Dr. SELLER. 

‘On the Influence which our [Instinctive Pro. 
pensities have on our Intellectual and Active Power, 
—that is, on Acting in consequence of Thinking,’ by 
Dr. Fow er. 

‘On the Reproduction of Limbs after Amputation 
in the Human Subject,’ illustrated with specimens 
by Dr. Simpson.—Dr. Simpson showed that the 
power of reproducing and repairing lost parts was 
greatest in the lowest classes of animals, and de 
creased as we ascended higher and higher in the 
scale of animal life. He then pointed out that the 
human embryo approached in this, as in other 
respects, the physiological life and powers of the 
lower animals ; and, consequently, when the arma 
leg was amputated during embryonic existence, a 
not unfrequently happened from bands of coagulable 
lymph, and the results of disease, the stump struc 
tures reproduced a small rudimentary hand or foot. 
as the crab or lizard does. He showed various cast 
and drawings of cases of hands thus reproduced ; and 
two living examples were exhibited. 

‘On the Laws regulatingthe Developementof Mor 
strosities,’ illustrated with specimens, by Dr.A. Woon. 

‘Suggestions regarding the Expediency of ascet 
taining the Extent to which Infantile Idiocy prevail 
in Great Britain and Ireland generally, and of 
Inquiry into the Causes of its Prevalence in certalt 
Quarters, with a view to the adoption of some meals 
of deliverance from it,’ by Dr. CoLpstREAM. 


THURSDAY. 
D.—Sus-Sect10n.—ETHNOLOGY. 
President—V ice-Admiral Sir C. MaLco.m, K.C.B. 
Vice-Presidents—Prof. J. Y. Suurson, Dr. R. G. Lataas 
ev. Dr. E. Hicks, a RAWLINSON. 
Secretary—Mr. D. W1Lson. _ 
Committee — Rev. W. L. Alexander, Prof. J. S. Blackie, & 
J. P. Boileau, Prof. Buckman, Prof.Christison, Sir C. y= | 
Mr. J. Fletcher, Prof. Goodsir, Dr. W. Jones, Mr. J. Hogg, a) 
R. Lee, Dr. D. Skae, Messrs. W. F. Skene, W. ‘Spence, 
W. Walker. 


On the Language and Mode of Writing of th 
Ancient Assyrians,’ by Dr. E. Hincks.— The * 
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*inder of this paper was read and discussed on 


il of some Additions made to our Know- 
of the Ancient Greeks by recent discoveries in 

’ by Prof. RaNGaBE, of Athens. 
‘Inquiry into the Evidence of the Existence of 
‘ive Races in Scotland prior to the Celtz,’ by 
. D. Witson.—He began by expressing his regret 
dat the branch of physical archeology under con- 
sderation had heretofore been so little esteemed in 
itis country in comparison with the contributions 
gforded by philological researches to Ethnology. 
Many important points still Temain in doubt which 
talone can answer ; and while the philological evi- 
dence affords valuable and precise information in 
to the diffusion of the Arian nations over 
Burope, it is a very important desideratum, even in 
dis branch of the inquiry, to know whether the 
yomade Celt peopled for the first time the unoccu- 
‘od wastes and forests of Europe, or superseded 
dder aboriginal races. Still greater is its value in 
pation to the other questions which demand a re- 
y from the ethnologist as to the origin of the human 
family from one or more stocks, and their migration 
fom 2 common centre or cradle land,—which, in so 
fir as relates to the historic races, appears distinctly 
to coincide with the Mosaic history of the human 
nee. Philological research has not as yet thrown 
jight on the Allophylian nations of Europe, nor is 
there much probability that it can do so; and from 
the general misapprehension of men of science in 
England of the value of archeological investigations, 
they have been rendered nearly valueless as a means 
for the ascertainment of truths relating to primitive 
ehnology. On the Continent it is otherwise; and, 
especially in Sweden and Denmark, much has already 
been done in this department of inquiry, not without 
valuable results. Having briefly glanced at Prof. 
Nisson’s conclusions in regard to the primitive in- 
habitants of Scandinavia, Mr. Wilson proceeded :— 
With relation to the primitive inhabitants of Britain, 
ve know that a Celtic people appear to have existed 
bere at the earliest period in which we have any 
authentic historical information respecting them. At 
the period of the first Roman invasion, in the century 
before Christ, we obtain distinct evidence that the 
Celtic population of the southern parts of the British 
Isles had already given way before later Teutonic 
migrations, excepting in the more isolated and 
peninsular portions of the south-west of England, in- 
duding the Cornish mineral districts. So far, there- 
fore, as regards the intrusion both of the Celtic and 
Teutonic races into Britain, there is obviously no 
chronological parallel with the succession of races in 
Scandinavia as assigned by Prof. Nilsson, nor have 
ve any historical evidence as to the period when the 
Celt first crossed the British Channel. It is not 
possible, within a reasonable compass, to point out 
al the arguments which prove the presence of a 
tuman population at a very remote period ; but in 
the museum of the University of Edinburgh there 
@e preserved the remains of a fossil whale dug up 
nthe Blair-Drummond moss, at a distance of seven 
miles above Stirling Bridge, and fully twenty miles 
ftom the nearest part of the river Forth, where by 
@y possibility a whale could not now be stranded ; 
yetalong with this was found the rude harpoon of 
deer's horn, which proved that this fossil whale per- 
tains to the historic era, and points to a period more 
feent than that of the first colonization of the 
British Isles. In the same moss other fossil whales 
have been found—two of them accompanied with 
anilar indications of the primitive arts of the abo- 
ngines, Many other relics, such as flint arrow heads, 
sone hatchets, and bone implements, have been met 
vith in the same moss, as well as in the carse of 
Stirling. And it is interesting to note that we learn, 
tot only from the historians of the fourteenth century, 
that the field of Bannockburn was surrounded by 
mpassable mosses at that period, but still earlier 
remains prove that it was in the same state in the 
second century, when the Roman legions first crossed 
ton their route to Ardoch. Yet on clearing away 
moss by the ingenious process which has given a 
Peculiar interest to it in the eyes of our political 
‘conomists, it was found to cover the indications of 
@ ancient population, and even in some cases to 
round their stone cists and cinerary urns. Similar 
ridence_which he stated his intention of producing 





hereafter in a more detailed form—justifies the con- 
clusion that at a period nearly as remote as historic 
chronology will permit us to assume, there must 
have been a human population spread over the 
British Isles. Their rude canoes, formed for the 
most part out of an oaken trunk, have been found in 
various districts of the country, many feet below the 
accumulated alluvium, and accompanied in some 
cases with the rude tools of their builders,—proving 
them to be the work of the aboriginal races, destitute 
of metallurgic arts, and supplying their simple wants 
with the imperfect implements of horn and silex, It 
is a question worthy of the consideration of ethnolo- 
gists,_-W as this aboriginal race Allophylian, or was 
it only the first Celtic emigration, which had lost, in 
the nomade state, the primitive metallurgic arts ? 
Along with other methods of investigation, Mr. Wil- 
son stated that he had adopted that which Nilsson 
and Retzius have already employed, comparing and 
measuring the forms and dimensions of the crania. 
Mr. Wilson then gave the result of a comparative 
examination of thirty-nine skulls, and stated that 
three skulls on the table would afford a very satis- 
factory comparative estimate of the cranial capacity 
of the races of the Scottish tumuli. With these he 
compared certain skulls figured in Morton’s ‘ Crania 
Americana.’ One is thus described by Dr. Morton: 
—‘* With a better forehead than usual, this skull 
presents all the prominent characters of the Ameri- 
can race,—the prominent face, elevated vertex, ver- 
tical occiput, and the great swell from the temporal 
bones upward.” The second closely corresponds 
with the other in type. These, therefore, afford a 


fair comparative criterion of the capacity of the | 


tumuli builders of Britain for the practice of arts 
analogous to those in which the later American races 
so greatly excelled at the epoch of the Spanish con- 
quest. It will be seen, he added, that the compa- 
rison is, on the whole, in favour of the superior 
intelligence of the British race, in so far as this may 
be assumed to be indicated by the cerebral mass 
and frontal developement. The crania described (in- 
clusive of others not enumerated in this abstract) 


may be received as offering some trustworthy ex- | 
amples of the cranial characteristics of the Scottish | 


races. They have been selected from different local- 


ities, by various individuals, with no single purpose | 


in view, and probably afford a fair average criterion 
of the primitive types of crania. After referring to 
these, Mr. Wilson went on to say—Dr. Prichard 
remarks, in reply to the question, Was there any- 


thing peculiar in the conformation of the head in the | 


British or Gaulish races ?—“ There are probably in 
existence sufficient means for deciding this inquiry, 
in the skulls found in old British cairns or places of 
sepulture. I have seen about half-a-dozen skulls 
found in different parts of England, in situations 
which rendered it highly probable that they belonged 
to ancient Britons. All these partook of one striking 
characteristic, viz., a remarkable narrowness of the 
forehead compared with the occiput, giving a very 
small space to the anterior lobes of the brain, and 
allowing room for a large developement of the pos- 
terior lobes. There are some modern English and 
Welsh heads to be seen of a similar form, but they 
are not numerous.”—The skulls, Mr. Wilson ob- 
served, noticed from Scottish tumuli cannot with 
strict propriety be described as either remarkably 
narrow or very small in the forehead, when com- 
pared with the occiput. The first class might rather, 
he thought, be familiarly described as boat-shaped, 
the head being long and narrow, and tapering alike 
in the forehead and occiput; and to these appear to 
succeed a race closely corresponding in their cranial 
developement to the first, or aboriginal Scandinavian 
race, of Prof. Nilsson. On the whole, there is reason 
to conclude, from the imperfect and scanty evidence 
yet brought to bear on the subject, that the primitive 
race of the British tumuli, whether regarded as Allo- 
phylian or Celtic, was one abundantly capable of 
civilization, and with a cerebral developement fully 
equal to that of races which have carried the prac- 
tical and decorative arts far in advance of a mere 
Archaic period. One characteristic feature in the 
skulls of various tumuli is the state of the teeth. It 
is rare to find among them any symptoms of irregu- 
larity or decay. In a tumular cemetery at North 
Berwick, however, the teeth of the skulls, though 
sound, were worn in most cases completely flat, like 


| those of a ruminating animal. Dr. Thurnam remarks 
the same to have been the case with the teeth in 
those found in the Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Lamel- 
hill; and it is also observable in an under-jaw found 
along with other remains of a human skull, an iron 
hatchet, and several large boars’ tusks, in a deep 
excavation on the south bank of the Castle Hill of 
Edinburgh. This peculiarity in the teeth of certain 
classes of ancient crania is of very general applica- 
tion. The inferences to be drawn from such a com- 
parison are of considerable value, in the indications 
they afford of the domestic habits and social life of 
a race, the last survivor of which has mouldered 
underneath his green tumulus perchance for centuries 
| before the era of our earliest authentic chronicles, 
| As a means of comparison, this characteristic appear- 
ance of the teeth manifestly furnishes one means of 
discriminating between an early and a still earlier, if 
| not primeval period ; and though not in itself con- 
clusive, it may be found of considerable value when 
taken in connexion with the other and still more 
| obvious peculiarities of the crania of the earliest 
| barrows. We perceive from it at least that a very 
| decided change took place in the common food of 
| the country from the period when the native Briton 
| of the primeval period pursued the chase with the 
flint lance and arrow, and the spear of deer’s horn, 
to that comparatively recent period when the Saxon 
| marauders began to effect settlements and build 
houses on the scenes where they had ravaged the 
| Villages of the older British natives. But the social 
state in the British Isles was a progressive one, 
Whether by the gradual improvement of the abori- 
ginal race, or by the incursion of foreign tribes, who 
were already familiar with the fruits of agricultural 
labour, the wild pastoral or hunter life of the first 
settlers was exchanged for one more suited to call forth 
the social virtues. The increase of the population, 
whether by the ingress of new tribes or by the 
numerical progression of the first settlers, would of 
itself put an end to the possibility of finding subsis- 
tence by means of the chase. Thus, it might be from 
the inventive industry which privations force into 
activity that new wants were first discovered, and new 
tastes were created, and satisfied by the annual har- 
vests of golden grain. The ploughshare and the prun- 
ing-hook divided attention with the sword and the 
| spear, which they could not supplant ; and the ingeni- 
| ous agriculturist devised his oaken querne, his stone- 
rubbers, and at length his simple yet effective hand- 
| mill, which resisted, during many centuries of change 
and progress, all attempts to supersede it by more com- 
plicated machinery. After some further observations, 
Mr. Wilson concluded as follows :—There is only one 
other point to which I would wish to advert, in refer- 
ence to the archeological evidence which we possess in 
relation to the British Allophylian races, and to 
which, I venture to hope, ethnologists will be in- 
duced to devote more attention than they have 
hitherto done. The term Archaic has been very fitly 
applied to the period in relation to its arts. The 
ornamentation employed in the pottery is almost, 
without exception, only improvements on the acci- 
dents of manufacture. The same indefinite and 
archaic character prevails throughout the whole of 
our primitive ornamented relics, which are by no 
means rare. In the pottery, for example, the in- 
cised decorations are characterized by great variety, 
and an obvious progress is traceable ; but in no single 
instance is any attempt made at the imitation of a 
leaf or flower ; of animals, or of any other of the most 
simple natural objects. The same is the case with 
the most beautiful gold and silver ornaments, and the 
decorated bronze weapons. It is curious and note- 
worthy to observe this entire absence of all imitation 
in the primitive British arts, because it is by no means 
a universal or even very general characteristic of the 
arts of Allophylian nations. The relics recovered 
from the sepulchral mounds of the great valley of 
the Mississippi, as well as in the regions of Mexico 
and Yucatan, display, along with the weapons and 
implements of stone, silex, and obsidian, numerous 
rude indications of imitative skill. The same is the 
case with the modern Polynesians. What I would 
especially note in connexion with this is, that both 
in the ancient and modern examples, the presence 
of the imitative arts accompany the existence of idols, 
and the abundant evidences of an idolatrous worshi 
So far as we yet know, the converse holds true in 
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relation to the primitive British races; and as Dr. 
Prichard has already attached so marked an impor- 
tance to the contrasting creeds and modes of worship 
and polity of the Allophylian and Arian nations, I 
venture to throw out this suggestion as not unworthy 
of further consideration. Another peculiarity in which 
all the earlier races appear to differ from those of 
Teutonic origin is of a purely physical nature. In 
the tumuli we find the weapons and implements 
buried with the deceased, and wherever these have 
been obtained sufficiently perfect to admit of positive 
conclusions being drawn, they show that the hands 
of the earlier British races must have-been extremely 
small, when compared with those of very moderate 
stature in our own day. It is curious that we possess 
the most indisputable evidence of the same charac- 
teristic having pertained to the primitive temple 
builders of the New World. Mr. Stephens remarks, 
in describing the well-known symbol of the red hand, 
first seen by him at Uxmal—“ Over a cavity in the 
mortar were two conspicuous marks which afterwards 
stared us in the face in all the ruined buildings of the 
country. They were the prints of a red hand, with 
the thumb and fingers extended, not drawn or paint- 
ed, but stamped by the living hand, the pressure of 
the palm upon the stone. There was one striking 
feature about those hands; they were exceedingly 
smal]. Either of our own spread over and completely 
hid them.” This also I think is worthy of note: I 
have examined primitive British swords and daggers, 
the handles of which would be straitened for the 
grasp of many a delicate lady's hand. 

A discussion followed the reading of Mr. Wixson’s 
paper, in which the value of his researches, as the 
first steps in an entirely new course of scientific in- 
vestigation, was repeatedly commended.—Mr. R. 
Cuambers took occasion, from a reference to some 
geological theories advanced in his work, entitled 
‘Ancient Sea Margins,’ to state that, since the pub- 
lication of that work, he had been led entirely to 
change his views on the subjects there treated of. 


FRIDAY. 
‘On the Sicilian and Sardinian Languages,’ by 
Mr. J. Hoce. 


‘Remarks on the Present State of the Natives of 
New Zealand,’ by the Rev. J. F. H. Wauters, of 
Otago. 

‘Observations on the Religious Rites, and the 
affirmed practice of Cannibalism, of the New Zea- 
landers,’ by Dr. T. Hopex1n. 

‘Remarks on the Scottish Picts, and on that 
remarkable event in our national history known as 
the “Scottish Conquest,”’ by Mr. D. Witsox.— 
Mr. Witson went into an investigation of evidence, 
which indicated, first, that the Picts were the earlier 
native Celtic race; that the Scots were also a Celtic 
race, of later intrusion, and probably, as he showed, 
passing from Spain to Ireland, about the second cen- 
tury B.c. 

MONDAY. 

‘On the Language and Mode of Writing of the 
Ancient Assyrians,’ by the Rev. Dr. Hixcxs,—In 
this paper (which was partly read on the Ist inst.), 
the author began by observing that the language and 
mode of writing of the Assyrians are themselves two 
important ethnological facts. The language of the 
Assyrio- Babylonian inscriptions is generally admitted 
to be of the family called Semitic. It is in many 
respects strikingly like the Hebrew; but has some 
peculiarities in common with the Egyptian, the rela- 
tionship of which to the Semitic languages has been 
already recognized. ‘The mode of writing of the 
Assyrians differed from that of the Hebrew and other 
Semitic languages, and agreed with the Egyptian in 
that it was partly ideographic. Some words con- 
sisted entirely of ideographs, others were written in 
part phonetically, but had ideographs united with the 
phonetic part. As to the part of the writing which 
consisted of phonographs, Dr. H1ncks maintained, 
in opposition to all other writers, that the characters 
had all definite syllabic values; there being no con- 
sonants, and consequently no necessity or liberty of 
supplying vowels. In proof that the characters had 
definite syllabic values, he handed about copies of 
a lithographed plate, in which examples of various 
forms of words analogous to those existing in Hebrew 
were collected together. This use of characters re- 
presenting syllables he considered to be an indication 
that, though the language of the Assyrians was Se- 


mitic, their mode of writing was not so. A second 
proof that the mode of writing was not Semitic, he 
derived from the absence of distinct syllables to 
represent combinations of the peculiar Semitic con- 
sonants, Koph and Ain. From these facts he inferred 
that the Assyrio-Babylonian mode of writing was 
adopted from some Indo-European nation who had 
probably conquered Assyria; and he thought it likely 
that this nation had intercourse with the Egyptians, 
and had, in part at least, derived their mode of 
writing from that most ancient people. 

Major Raw inson observed that Dr. Hincks had 
stated that he considered the difference between the 
two systems adopted by Major Rawlinson and him- 
self of interpreting the inscriptions to be, that the 
one took the signs for letters, and the other for syl- 
lables. Now he (Major Rawlinson) by no means 
admitted that he did take the signs altogether for 
letters. He believed them all to have once hada 
syllabic value, as the names of the objects which 
they represented; but to have been subsequently 
used—usually its initial articulation—to express a 
mere portion of a syllable. He could adduce nu- 
merous instances where the cuneiform signs were 
used as bond fide letters; but, at the same time, the 
two systems of interpretation might now be said to 
be very nearly identical; so far, indeed, as he under- 
stood Dr. Hincks’s paper, there appeared to be only 
about half a dozen out of a hundred letters on the 
phonetic powers of which they were not agreed. Our 
first acquaintance with these Cuneatic writings was of 
modern date. Certain inscriptions were found in 
various parts of Persia, engraved in three different 
languages and alphabets, all of which were originally 
unknown. One of these three forms of writing was 
at length found out, and by the help of it, the others 
were eliminated. The first mode of writing was the 
most simple, and being applied to a language which 
very nearly resembled the Sanscrit, it was the first 
deciphered. The method of this decipherment 
might appear to people unacquainted with the sub- 
ject somewhat marvellous; but, after all, the process 
was not so very difficult. The mode of the discovery 


found at Ilumadaw, one of Darius and the other of 
Xerxes, which were exactly the same, except where 
the names of the kings cecurred. Consequently, on 
comparing the one inscription with the other, the 
exact groups which represented these proper names 
could be determinately identified. The next step 
was to apply certain names to see if the letters an- 
swered, and the very first attempt was by a happy 
chance successful. That gave the decipherer a cer- 
tain number of characters, which were then applied 
to vowels and names found in other tablets and in- 
scriptions, and thus by degrees a complete alphabet 
was formed. It was accomplished with the less diffi- 
culty, because the language was of the Sanscrit 
family, which was very easy to read. By the help of 
this Persian key an attempt was then made to read 
the inscriptions in the other two languages; one 
which had hitherto been called the Median, but 
which he maintained was Scythic, and the other 
undoubtedly Assyrian or Semitic. The inscriptions 
throughout Persia were in these three distinct lan- 
guages; and he would now say a few words on their 
ethnological relations. He thought they could trace 
pretty well the historical period of the introduction 
of the Persian language. It seemed to be almost 
established that the Persians and Hinds departed 
from a common centre about fifteen hundred years 
before the Christian era, the Hinds passing beyond 
the Indus, and colonizing Argavertta, while the Per- 
sians travelled westward into Teherassan. An exact 
description of these migrations of the Persians was 
given in the opening chapters of the Vendidad, one 
of their earliest books, Their language, as it ap- 
peared in the Achemenian Inscriptions, had been 
now very well analyzed, and found to be closely 
allied to the Sanscrit, whilst it was also the parent 
of the modern Persian. Before the race in question 
entered Persia, a population had existed there, 
which he believed to be Scythian, the language of 
the second class of Cunefinic inscriptions being in 
fuct the language of the aborigines. This tongue was 
of the same sort as the Mogul and Tartar; and he 
believed it to have been spoken by the greater part 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of Persia. At any rate, 





it was the native language of the Parthians and the 


of the letters was simply this: —two inscriptions were | 


[Aue. 24 
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other great tribes who inhabited the north of Penis 
There were several proofs of this: firstly, the ople 
themselves, who engraved the inscriptions rege. 
tion, evidently recognized a distinction between thes 
and the Persians—an ethnological distinction . ra 
when speaking of Ormasd, the supreme God of 
Persia, they called him emphatically “ the God of 
the Arians,” so that, even in those early days, the 
ethnological distinction, the distinction of races, Wag 
perfectly well known, Again, he thought that the 
Parthians spoke the same language. We had vs 
few Parthian words now available for examination 
but the name of the Parthian king, Parthamaspate 
belonged, at any rate, to the language in question, 
His own impression was, that hundreds of the lan. 
guages at one time current through Asia were noy 
utterly lost; and it was not, therefore, to be expected 
that philologists or ethnologists would ever succeed 
in making out a genealogical table of language, and 
in affiliating all the various dialects. Coming to the 
Assyrian and Babylonian languages, we were first 
made acquainted with them as translations of the 
Persian and Parthian documents in the above no. 
ticed trilingual inscriptions of Persia; but lately ye 
had had an enormous amount of historical matter 
brought to light in tablets of stone written in these 
languages alone. The languages in question he 
certainly considcred to be Semitic. He doubted 
| whether they could trace at present in any of the 
| buildings or inscriptions of Assyria and Babylonia 
the original primitive civilization of man—that ciyj. 
| lization which took place in the very earliest ages, 
| He was of opinion that civilization first showed 
| itself in Egypt after the immigration of the early 
tribes from Asia. He thought that the human 
| intellect first germinated on the Nile, and that 
then there was, in a later age, a reflux of ciyilj. 
zation from the Nile back to Asia. He was quite 
' satisfied that the system of writing in use on the 
| Tigris and Euphrates was taken from the Nile; but 
| he admitted that it was carried to a much higher 
state of perfection in Assyria than it had eyer 
reached in Egypt. The earliest Assyrian inscriptions 
were those lately discovered by Mr. Layard in the 
| N.W. palace at Nimroud, being much earlier than 
|} anything found at Babylon. Now, the great ques 
tion was, the date of these inscriptions, Mr. Layard 
himself, when he published his book on Nineveh, 
believed them to be 2500 years before the Chris 
tian era; but others, and Dr. Hincks among the 
number, brought them down to a much later date, 
supposing the historical tablets to refer to the Assy- 
| rian kings mentioned in Scripture—(Shalmaneser, 
| Sennacherib, &e.) He (Major Rawlinson) did not 
agree with either one of these calculations or the 
other—he was inclined to place the earliest inscrip- 
tions from Nimroud between 1350 and 1200 before 
the Christian era; because, in the first place, they 
had a limit to antiquity ; for, in the earliest inscrip- 
tions, there was a notice of the sea-ports of Phenic, 
of Tyre and Sidon, of Byblus, Arcidus, &c. ; and it 
was well known that these cities were not founded 
more than 1500 years before the Christian era. We 
find, again, certain tribes (the Khita, the Sherutena 
and others) mentioned in these inscriptions, which 
are only to be found in the Egyptian inscriptions of 
a particular date, that is, during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth dyna» 
ties. The earliest of the Assyrian inscriptions wer, 
in his opinion, about synchronous with the close of 
the eighteenth dynasty, and none of the documents 
which he had yet seen were so late as the twenty: 
second dynasty. As another proof of the antiquity 
of the records at Nimroud and Khorsabad, Major 
Rawlinson referred to the cities in Lower Chaldea, 
and stated that numerous cities had been lately visited 
in those parts where traces were found of a series of 
kings extending from 747 before the Christian era 
600; but in all these cities and in all these inserip- 
tions they had never found any trace of the namés 
by which the cities were designated in the earl 
records. This showed that the names of thee 
cities and countries had all been changed during the 
period which elapsed between the Assyrian and 
Babylonian periods, and consequently placed the 
former period long before the era of Nabonasset, or 
B.c. 747. He could not admit the hypothesis of 


Dr. Hincks with regard to the Indo-European origin 








of the Assyrians, for their language was as much 
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the Hebrew or Chaldean ; and the mode 
was much more Egyptian than Indo- 
: the Assyrians he believed to have hardly 
in contact with Indo-Enropean tribes. They 
‘nly knew nothing of India—their arms never 
etrated eastward of the Caspian Sea. Of course, 
they came in contact with many Scythian tribes, and 
: especially with the Cymri; but whether this last 
Sil anything to do with our Celtic Cymri he 
mld not undertake to say; his own opinion was, 
soreret, that they had not. He rather believed 


= 
Semitic 98 
of writing 


eof Cymri, which was a generic name for No- 
pades, a8 a Mogul tribe named themselves Eluth, 
fom Eelyant, the generic name of the wandering 
tribes of Persia. Major Rawlinson added that we 
had every prospect of a most important accession to 
ar ethnological materials, for every letter he got 


fom the countries now being explored, announced | 


discoveries of the utmost importance. In 
Lower Chaldea, Mr. Loftus, the geologist to the 
Commission appointed to fix the boundaries between 
Turkey and Persia, had visited many cities which no 
Buropean had ever reached before, and had every- 
yhere found the most extraordinary remains, At 
ve place, Senkereh, he had come on a pavement, 
extending from half an acre to an acre, entirely 


covered with writing which was engraved upon baked | 


tie, &e. At Wurka (or Ur of the Chaldees), 
shence Abraham came out, he had found innumer- 
abe inscriptions ; they were of no great extent, but 
they were exceedingly interesting, giving many royal 
mame previously unknown, Wurka (Ur or Orchoe) 
gemed to be a holy city, for the whole country, for 
niles upon miles, was nothing but a huge necropolis. 
Jn none of the excavations in Assyria had coffins 
get been found, but in this city of Chaldea there 
yere thousands upon thousands. The story of 
Abraham’s birth at Wurka did not originate with 
the Arabs, as had sometimes been conjectured, but 
vith the Jews; and the Orientals had numberless 
fibles about Abraham and Nimroud. Mr. Layard, 
in excavating beneath the great pyramid at Nimroud, 
had penetrated a mass of masonry, within which he 
had discovered the tomb and statue of Sardanapalus, 
weompanied by full annals of the monarch’s reign 
engraved on the walls. He had also found tablets 
of all sorts, all of them being historical; but the 
cowning discovery he had yet to describe. The 
palace at Nineveh, or Koynupih, had evidently been 
destroyed by fire, but one portion of the building 
seemed to have escaped its influence; and Mr. Layard, 
inexcavating in this part of the palace, had found a 
largeroom filled with what appeared to be the archives 
of the empire, ranged in successive tablets of terra 
citta, the writings being as perfect as when the tablets 
vere first stamped. They were piled in huge heaps 
fom the floor to the ceiling, and he wrote to him 
(Major Rawlinson) stating that he had already filled 
fre large cases for despatch to England, but had 
alycleared out one corner of the apartment. From 
the progress already made in reading the inscriptions, 
hebelieved we should be able pretty well to under- 
sand the contents of these tablets—at all events, we 
ould ascertain their general purport, and thus gain 
much valuable information. A passage might be 
rmembered in the book of Ezra, where the Jews 
hating been disturbed in building the Temple, prayed 
that search might be made in the house of records 
fr the edict of Cyrus permitting them to return to 
Jerusalem. The chamber recently found might be 
presumed to be the house of records of the Assyrian 
kings, where copies of the royal edicts were duly depo- 
ited, When these tablets had been examined and 
deciphered, he believed that we should have a better 
‘quaintance with the history, the religion, the phi- 
lsophy and the jurisprudence of Assyria 1500 years 
tefore the Christian era than we had of Greece or 
Rome during any period of their respective histories. 
A short conversation followed, in which Dr. La- 
tau, Major Rawuinson, Dr. Hincks and others 
took part; and in reply to a question by the secre- 
tay regarding the probable origin of the alphabet, 
ajor RawLinson stated his view of the formation 
@ the Cuneatic character to be, that it was actual 
Peture writing, the same as the Egyptian. 
‘Observations on a Human Mummy found in the 
uano at Ichaboe,’ by Prof. Goopsrr. 
Qn the Aboriginal Tribes of India,’ by Major- 





General Brices.—This paper was ordered to be 
printed entire in the Transactions. 

A letter was read from Prof. Mut.er, of Mayence, 
on a portrait and mask believed by him to be con- 
temporary representations of Shakspeare. To this 
mask we have already alluded in our columns [ante, 
p- 771]. It was argued, from the frequent inter- 
course which took place between England and 
Cologne, that the mask was genuine, and that the 
picture which bore the inscription “Shakespeare 


| according to tradition” was a copy from the mask.— 
that the Celts applied specifically to themselves the | 


Dr. Latuam pointed out some suspicious cireum- 
stances under which the portrait had been discovered, 
and inferred also with suspicion the length of time 
which had existed before it was brought to light. 
TUESDAY. 

‘Notice of the Mandrawe (African) Language,’ 
by Mr. G. Norriss. 

‘Notice of a Vocabulary of another African 


| (Sudama) Language,’ by the same Author. 


* Notice of a Dialect of the Berber Language,’ by 
Mr. J. F. Newman. 

‘ Ethnological Observations suggested by the Phi- 
lological Characteristics of the Remarkable Anglo- 
Saxon Runic Inscription at Ruthwell, in Galloway,’ 


by Prof. P. A. Muncn. 


‘On the Distribution of the Germanic, Lithuanic 
and Slavonian Tribes, at the beginning of the His- 
toric Period,’ by Dr. R. G. Latuam. 





To CorngsronpENts.—J. C.—D. G.—F. L. B.—A Visitor 
—Vivian—received. 

A SubscriBer In THE CouNTRY—The office of the Arundel 
Society is at Messrs. Colnaghi & Co.’s, in Pall Mall East. 

W. W.—To this correspondent we can only reply that, 
exact experimental evidence, such as that so recently 
afforded, proving that light, whether from solar, stellar, or 
terrestrial sources, traverses with equal velocity, is to be 
received before the ** prophecies” of ‘‘ common sense, not to 
say imagination.” ‘*W. W.” may feel convinced, that the 
“confusion” arises from his being unacquainted with the 
admirable investigations of our own time. 


Ervatum.—In our report of the proceedings of the British 
Association, a paper entitled ‘ Notes on Crustacea’ read on 
the Ist inst. in Section D is wrongly ascribed to * Dr, T. 
Williams.” The author is Mr. Spence Bate. 





NEW WORK ON THE GREEK DRAMA. 
In 12mo. price 4s. (with a Plan of a Greek Theatre,) 

THE ATHENIAN STAGE, a Handbook for 

Students. From the German of WITZSCHEL, by the Rev. 
R. B. PAUL, M.A.; and edited by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, 
M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 

Of whom may be had, by the same Editors, * 
1. HANDBOOK of GRECIAN ANTIQUI- 

TIES. 3s. 6d. 


2. HANDBOOK of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
38. 6d, 


3. HANDBOOK of GREEK SYNONYMES. 
68. 6d. 





Just published, price 7s. 6d. cloth, _ 
TREATISE on MORAL EVIDENCE, illus- 
trated by numerous Examples both of General Principles 
and of Specific Actions. By EDWARD ARTHUR SMEDLEY, 
M.A., late Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

“The very grave and important questions opened by Mr. Smed- 
ley....he treats them with considerable ability and in a tone and 
temper befitting their great interest and solemn character.” 

Guardian. 

* Lucid in style, and forcible in argument, this treatise is dis- 
tinguished by great felicity of illustration :...a masterly specimen 
of reasoning ;....a most valuable contribution of the theological 
literature of this country.”—Morning Post. 

“ ....free from the alloy of party vehemence, written in a spirit 
of humility and reverence,..,.showing the harmony between Reli- 
gion and Philosophy.”—Cambridge Chronicle. 

Cambridge : John Deighton; London: George Bell. 


— Just published, 1 vol. price 8a. 
A SELECTION from the POEMS and DRA- 
L. MATIC WORKS of THEODOR KORNER. 





By the Translator of ‘The Nibelungen-Treasure.” 
London: Williams & Norgate, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
iss Just published, in fancy-coloured boards, price 1s. 6d. 
(SHAM BERS’S PAPERS for the PEOPLE. 
) VOLUME IV. 
Contents.—No. 25. The Bourbon Family—26. California—27. The 
Black Pocket-Book : a Tal ‘énelon—29. Every-Day Life of 





‘ale —28, 
the Greeks—30. Lady Marjory St. Just: an Autobiography—31. 
Science of the Sunbeam—32. Sir Robert Peel. 

Price 4s. cloth boards, 

T. LIVIIT HISTORIARUM LIBRI L., IL., 
XXL, XXII. With Introduction and Notes in English. Edited 
by Drs. SCHMITZ and ZUMPT. Forming one of the volumes 
of the CLassicaL Section of Cuampers’s Epucationat Course. 

W.& K. Chambers, Edinburgh; W. 8. Orr & Co, Amen-corner, 
London ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


DISCOVERY OF ANOTHER PERPETUAL SNOW MOUN- 
TAIN IN EAST AFRICA, THE MOST PROBABLE SOU RCE 
OF THE WHITE NILE. 

On the ist of September, price 6d. stamped, 5d. unstamped, 


o. XVI. of 
HE CHURCH MISSIONARY INTELLI- 
GENCER, containing— 

Missionary Openings in East Africa. 

Visit to Mesopotamia, by the Rev. John Bowen. 

Dr. Krapf’s Journal of his Visit to Ukambani in November and 
December, 1849. With a large Map of his Route. : 

The Wanganui District of New Zealand. With an Engraving. 
Seeleys, Fleet-street, and Hanover-street, Hanover-square. 








PRINTED FOR 


TAYLOR, WALTON & MABERLY, 
Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
28, UrreR GowER-STREET, and 27, Ivy-Lang, PATERNOSTER- 
ROW. 


-——<— 


DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS, 

Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of 
Elementary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to 
the wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools ; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our t ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief for the memory; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 





I, 
FIFTH EDITION, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 
principles. 
























































By Grorct Dantey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


COMPANION 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


in which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, 
illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the various 
purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 


By Georce Dartey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


II. 
THIRD EDITION. 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 
By Geonce Dartey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


Iv. 
THIRD EDITION, Just Published, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 
With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and 
the Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By Georce Dar .ey, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

** For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
and Algebra.”—Library of Useful Knowledge, article ‘ Me- 
chanics.’ 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 


By Georcz Dar .ey, A.B. 
In 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cloth lettered. 

** There is a vast deal of astronomical information con- 
veyed in a most winning and unassuming manner in this 
delightful little volume, which, not less for the novelty of 
its plan, than the extent of its intelligence, reflects infinite 
credit on the taste and talents of its projector and editor, 
Mr. Darley.”—Sun, April 5, 1830, 
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2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
CAPTAIN CHAMIER'’S REVIEW of the 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, from the-2ith February to the 
Election of the first President. 
“Captain Chamier’s book is in general the most accurate and 
ne as well as amusing, History of the Revolution, which we 
ve yet seen. 
Reeve & Benham, 5, Henrietta- street, Covent-garden. 





COMPLETION OF THE GEOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE OF 


H.M.S. SAMARANG. 
(Under the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.) 
On the 31st inst. will be publish 
OOLOGY of the VOY AGE of H.MS. 
SAMARANG. Edited by ARTHUR ADAMS, F.L.S., 
Assistant-Surgeon, R.N., attached to the Expedition. C omplete i in 
one handsome royal 4to. volume, a 55 Plates, mostly 
coloured. Price, strongly bound in cloth, 31. 1 
VERTEBRATA. By JOHN EDWARD GRAY, F.R.S., Keeper 
of the Zoological Department of the British Museum. 
FISHES. By Sir JOHN RICHARDSON, M.D. F.R.S. 
MOLLUSCA. By the EDITOR and LOVELL REEVE, F.LS. 
yews the Anatomy of the Spirula, by Prof. OWEN, 


CRUSTACEA. By the EDITOR and ADAM WHITE, F.L5. 
Reeve & Benham, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


This day TG in Sve. sewed, 12. 
HE MOSAIC SABBATH 


dment. 
By A LAYMAN. 
Also, by the same Author, 8vo. cloth, 98. 

THE SABBATH; or, an Examination of the 
Six Texts commonly adduced from the New Testament in Proof 
of a Christian Sabbath. 

London: Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


IT 


; or, an Inquiry into | 
the supposed present Obligation of the Sabbath of the Fourth | 


On the ‘Ist of § September will be » publ lished, 
HE GEOLOGY and FOSSILS of the TER- 
TIARY and CRETACEOUS FORMATIONS of SUSSEX. 
By the late FREDERIC DIXON, Esq. F.GS, 
d4to. 408 pages, 44 Plates. Price to Subscribers, Bl. 3a. 
Names will be received by Messrs. Taylor, Printers, Red Lion- 
court, Fleet-street, London ; and Mr. John Phillipps, 20, South- 


street, Worthing. 
()XFORD UN M ASKED ; or, an Attempt to 
describe some of the Abuses at that University ; together 
| with a New Preface of ae le lengt 
GRADUATE. 
of new things lieth the regeneration 





PR EDITION. 
st published, price ls. 


“In the excellent me. Fo 
| of the world.” 
London: Aylott & Jones, 8, Paternoster-ro Tow. 








PROFESSOR YOUNG'S MENSURATION, 
Just published, in 12mo. price 4s. cloth 
A* 


INTRODUCTORY TREATISE on 
MENSURATION, intended for the Use of Schools and 
Private Students. YOUNG 


By 
Late Professor of Mathematics i in the Koval Belfast Academical 
Institution ; Author of ‘A Treatise on Algebra,’ ‘Elements of 


Geometry,’ &c. &c. 
Simms & M‘ Taty. re, 13, Paternoster-row, London; and Donegall- 
street, Belfas 


NEW PIANOFORTE “MUSIC. 
LE PROPHETE, 4s.—Sonnambula, 2s.—Norma, 


2s.—Lucrezia, 3s.—Don Juan, 28.— Figaro, 2s.—Fidelio, — - 
Les Huguenots, 4s.—Lucia, 48.—Stabat Mater, 3s, ghee gg 
and 30 other Uperas, ALL FULL MUSIC SIZE, 28. each, in HE 
PIANISTA, at the Pianista Offices, 67, Paternoster-row, and 
16a, Argyll- street, Oxford-street. Any Opera, post-free, 30 stamps ; 
or three Operas, 78 stamps. Catal 

“The pianoforte cee el 

Europe.”— Atlas, May 11, 


es gratt 
these Operas are the best in 





NEW TALE BY SILVERPEN. 
This day is published, beautifully illustrated by Harvey, price 7s. 6d. elegantly bound and gilt, 


THE DOCTOR’S LITTLE DAUGHTER: 


THE STORY OF A CHILD'S LIFE 


By ELIZA METEYARD. 


Artuur HALL, VIRTUE 


AMIDST THE WOODS AND HILLS. 


9 


& Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, New Edition, enlarged and improved, in 2 vols. 8vo. illustrated, price 12s. 


LECTURES ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By the Rev. JAMES WILLIAM M‘GAULEY. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy ; and one of the Heads of the Framing Department of the National Board of 
Education in Ireland. 
AL PHILOSOPHY. 
Vou, IILL—CHEMISTRY. 


Vout. I.—MECHANIC 


In 8vo. price Seven Shillings, 


DRAWING FROM OBJECTS. 
By HANNAH BOLTON. 


A new and practical work, showing the superiority of Drawing from an Object to the comparatively 
useless method of Drawing from Copies; and containing plain rules, in still plainer language, in relation to Sketching in 
The whole forming a Hand-book upon Drawing equally adapted for 


THE TEACHER, THE PARENT, and THE ARTISAN. 
Being an Abstract of Lessons given by the writer during the last six years to nearly 2,000 pupils. 


general. 


**It is quite evident, from what she here writes, that she is eminently qualified for her profession. 
met with a work on the subject of linear drawing so well calculated to be of infinite service to the learner.”—Art-Journal. 

** We highly approve of the plan and execution of the volume. 
we think that any teacher who has ordinary diligence may acquire from the study of it a very fair ‘amount of artistic skill, 
and a practical knowledge of the difficult science of perspective, without the mention of its name.’ 


London: GRoomBRIDGE & Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row. 


illustrated with 240 Engravings, 


It is long since we 


We have no doubt of the truth of the principles, and 


English Journal of Education. 





Just published, the Second Edition, with Additions, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


ORNAMENTAL AND 


THEIR HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT. 
By the Rev. EDMUND SAUL DIXON, M.A., Rector of Intwood with Keswick. 


THE BIRDS TREATED OF ARE:— 


The Grey China Goose, 
The White Fronted or Laughing 


Domestic Fowl] in general, 
The Guinea Fow), 

The Spanish Fowl, 

The Speckled Dorkings, 
The Cochin-China Fowl, 
The Malay Fowl, 

The Pheasant Malay Fowl, 
The Game Fowl, 

The Mute Swan, 

The Canada Goose, 

The Egyptian or Cape Goose, 
The Musk Duck, 


Goose, 
The Wigeon, 


The Bernicle 


The Turkey, 


**It will be found a useful and intelligent guide to the poultry-keeper; while the lively and often amusing manner in 
which it is written, gives it a claim upon the attention of the general reader.”—Midland Counties Herald. 


“* This book is the best and most modern authority that can be consulted on the general management of poultry.” 


Published by Jamzs MaTruews,at the Office of the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden; and may be ordered of any Bookseller. 


The Teal, and its congeners, 
The White China Goose, 
The Tame Duck, 

The Domestic Goose, 


The Brent Goose, 


DOMESTIC POULTRY; 


The Pea Fowl, 

The Golden and Silver Hamburgh 
Fowls, 

The Cuckoo Fowl, 

The Blue Dun Fowl, 

The Lark-crested Fowl, 

The Poland Fowl, 

Bantam Fowls, 

The Rumpless Fowl, 

The Silky and Negro Fowls, 

The Frizzled or Friesland Fowls. 


Goose, 


Stirling Observer. 


SUGAR MANIPULATIONS, PRICE x @ = fil yORKS 
HE ART of MANUFACTURING and RE. Yoscs 
FINING SUGAR;; comprising th a 
Revivification of Animal Charcoal. In % eg 2nd the eatin 
an ATLAS, illustrative of the Machinery and Buildi: clio, with The Premi 
Dedicated to His Royal Highness Frinee Albert, K.G, fire Insor 
JOHN A. LE¢ » be prospects 
Author of the Prize Essay ‘On the C ultiv - and M 
of Seger in the je weg hg ay to 7 hich Prince Albena Mr. I 
edal was awarded by His Royal High 
Society of —— the 14th of July, 1849, Shness at the Londo 
_London: W. 8, Orr & Co. ; and H. Baillidre, 219, Regent-street Ton! 
To be ready on Ist of September, price lve. 6¢, ~ 
[HE EMBROIDERED BANNER, and othe px 
Marvels. With8 Coloured Illustrations on Steel by ; 


Ashley. By the Author of * The Horse Guards,’ ‘ Alfred 
we had Tails on us,’ ‘The Man who eloped Sit Re Da as 
‘The Secretary,’ * The White Charger,’ ‘ Penelope W eddgebones tf 


J. & D. A. Darling, 126, Bishopsgate-street, 

TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENs, 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF, LINDLEY, 

Of Saturday, August 17, contains Articles on 




















































Agricultural Society of England [ Highland ——— + 8 's show, 
Araucaria imbricata ing impleme me Judg 
Bee-sting, cure for Land agents 7 x Charnock ry 
British a Sa, report of “Tadaiges ( Messrs.) Nursery » 
Cape Heaths, Mealy-b Court 
Ceci, or. Chick “Peas, by Mr. | Melons, dise or 
Hopki Mistletoe, by M i Ormerod 0 
Cambridg re. Beenie Garden, by | Pear-tree, size of —=arT 
Prof. ow | Peas, chick, by Mr. Hopking RGU! 
College, Cisemeechet, Agricul- | Pelargoniums, Willmore Sup 9." 
rise ( engravings) Cha 
Cow Parsnip (Heracleum sphon- | Pies, to feed I 
C —, Plants, to Propagate by cutting, Richard 
by Mr. Saunders William 
Cupressus Undeana, hardiness | Ploughs, steam Edward 
of, by Mr. Whiting Potato failure Thomas 
Derby Carnation and Picotee pam disease James C 
show, exhibition of the | Puzzle, answerto ‘ 
Bn ny BA v. Southern raised lerex gigas (with engraving) Ph 
og-flea, e; es, construction an Suryeon- 
Egea, ir freeaing. the albumen of, & tilation of " l = Consult 
y team power, an Steam ploughs Mi Standing 
Farm, Mr. Me Storm glass Solic 
Flax,  cothe norman A Society of, inieawiversy, oudlens of NT 
Ireland | Villa and suburban gardening ADVANT 
Garden, how to mismanage a | Ww — purifier, the bydrostatic(y In sdditic 


Garden gossip 
Gardening, villa and suburban 


phon 
Y a Xshire Agricultural Sovieys ae an 
a women Society’s show, report | f 


show, report 0: 





The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agri Persons a 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Coven’ to per cen 
Mark-lane, Smithfield, and Liverpool prices, with returns from) ict prep 
the Potato, Hop, Hay, Coal, Timber, Bark, and arkets, ater 
and a complete Newspaper, with a condensed account Of all the tramp wus prez 
actions of the week. Non-] 

ORDER of any Newsvender—_OFPFPICE for Advertisnly ‘the Tabi 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden. London, = . 

the « 

PpELic: AN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, ertain sure 

Established in 1797, wmured, at 

For Granting Assurances on Lives and Survivorships, Premius 
OFFICES, 7 

70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. Age. | One 


COMPLETE SECURITY. » | £0 
MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM I 

WITH PERIODICAL BONUSES, 9 | 1 
OR LOW RATES WITHOUT BONUS. o| 3 












Economic LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
ADVA wtas ES—The LOWEST rates of Premium on th 
MUTUAL SYSTEM. 
THE WHoL “ OF THE PROFITS divided among the Assured 
every Fifth Y 
The sum of 2 O74, 0002. was added to Policies at the last Division, 









































which produced an average Bonus of 624 per Cent. on the Pre HER 
miums paid. 

Amount of Assurance Fund 970,0002. Income 170,001. per Annem. 

— granted on such Policies as are purchasable by th 
Socie HIS RO 


For Varticulars apply to 


ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary, 
6, New Bridge- street, Blackfriars 


FAMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
RANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 


ASSU 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars. a and at Calcutta 
CAPITAL L, £500,000 


EAST 


















Direct 
William Datterwere Bayley, Esq. annem: Col. 
John Fuller, Esq. Deputy-Chairm James 


Lewis Burroughs, Esq. 
Robert Bruce U hichester, Esq. 
ee Henderson, Major Turner. 
H. Latouche, in. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

© thirty per cent. Bonus was added to the Society's Policies on the 
profit scale in 1845. The next valuation will be in January, 18% 

Loans are granted on mortgage on security of Life Interest 
and Reversions. JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


7 

NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY ; established by Act of Parliament in 14- 

8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London ; 97, George-street, 

burgh ; 12, St. Vincent- place, Glasgow ; ” 4, College-green, 

The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the sist d 
December, 1847, is as ee 


Edward os <a 
Colonel Ousely. 




































| 
added Sum added Sum Phyticic 
Assured. | Time Assured. re to > Policy | to Policy | payables! Bi Counset 
1841, | in 1848, : 
£5,000 | yee. 10 mthe | £05 6 8 £787 4 0 | £6,470 16 § 
5,000 | 1 yea | 0 } 5,113 10 @ 
1,000 | 12 soll | ia ido 00 | i oH 0 1,257 0 
1,000 7 years - 157 10 0 1,197 10 
1,000 1 year oi | 2210 0 1,083 10 
500 | 12 years 50 0 0} 7815 0 633 15 
500 | 4 years * | 45.0 0| 545 0 
500_|_lyear ns5sol| ms 








The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, sa 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, W when the ir 
surance is for Life. Every information afforded on 9 — 











the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
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Aus. 24 yugt) Se 
= IRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR- UROPEAN LIFE INSURAN CE and AN- ENT’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS, 


Ysera Established at York, 1824. 


* and RE. rged by this C Company, wep aaa an immediate 
cture ve and uncertat 
ial folie wat ”“ Pesotit, for rope lives have been ; materially reduced. 
ing. he Prenrances on favourable terms, 
b RG, be Fire ectuses may be had of the 
i M ‘ufactur Aer 12, W ‘elington street, Strand, 
an) " e " 
» Albert's Gait Mr. Henry Dinsda Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 
at the Londog pA and Secretary, York. 

































Regent-street JONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
—_ Instituted 1806. 
> OFFICE, 81, KING WILLIAM-STREET. 
» and othe President—Sir “Claudius Stephen Hunter, Bart. 
tee) by Altre Vice-. ent—Charles Franks, Esq. 
he Days 18 Society is essentially one of Mutual As- 
» “1 A Wit; surance — which the Premiums of its Members are reduced 
eet. ihe even Jed reduction of the Premiums of the present year; was 
RD t -_. leaving less than one-third of the original Premium 
ENS. -y¥ 
dertakes other descriptions of Assurance, 4 
) N I Cc LE “ne 8 bosiey ered do not become Members ; and having ceased 
E E wane commission to Agents, the Society has been enabled to 
F. LINDLzy, ae the — for this class of Assurances to the following 
6 On vey ow re iaueal Premiums for the wYy~ of ome, P 
y's show, j £.8 d.| Age. 426 \ge. . & da, 
ee eet) Se (ss | eis 
t 17 0 5 
a 4 2 154 4 360 60 6 510 
Court of Directors are anthouined | by the oy a Setement 
* icies in is ASssocl 01 
 Ormeng _[y hHauee money on the security Of FE DWAKD DOCKER, Sec. 
ir. Hopkin [ [RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COM PANY, 
Willmore Syp A 99, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 
ravings) Chairman—The Right en. the LORD MAYOR. 
Deputy: emen—Witt tae LEAP, Es 
gate by cuttings, E. Arden, Esq. mphery, Esq. Ald. M.P. 
rs William Banbury, ie Kuper gleby. h®, 
ward Bates, Thomas Kelly. Bi . Ald. 
Thomas Camplin, Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
James Clift, Esa is Pocock, Esq. 
o Isadore Professor Hall, M.A.—J. B. Shuttleworth, Esq. 
cten and val event W Coulson, Esa. 3 na riok's-place Old J 
ict W. Coulson erick’s-place, ewry. 
water Comanlti dctuary Professor Hall, M.A. of King’ s College. 
1d steam ploughs Sending Counsel Sir John Romiily, M.P. Solicitor-General. 
Detector W William Fisher, Esq. 19, Doughty-street. 
< ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
the st In addition to a large subscribed capital, Policy-holders have 









securit; ofan Assurance fund of more than a quarter of a 
. and an income of 70,0001. a year, arising from the issue 
Cte) 






licies. 


Bonus, or Profit Branch. 

on the Bonus system will be annually entitled 

e profits on wa poe nsaed grocp pay — of five 
an hy and the profit assigned to eac ‘olicy may 

poet added to the sum assured, or applied in reduction of the 

goual premium. 

Non-Bonus, or Low Premium Branch. 


The Tables = the non- percictneting ve principle afford peculiar 

e assured, y any other office, — for 
ee Oe ‘ect is the least pestis outlay, the payment of a 
ertain sum is secured to the Policy-holder, on the death of the 
ured, at @ reduced rate of premium. 




















nt of all the tramp’ 






B for Adverti 
-London. 


‘OMPANY, 













































rivershige, a to Assure £100. Whole Term. 
‘Westminster, Age | One Year. Seven Years. With Profits | Without Profits. 
elie | £001 | £100 | in t0 
IUM x 118 127 | 25 5 207 
‘ 0 150 169 307 21410 
’ » 1M 1 119 10 468 4 011 
NUS ®@\| 324 317 0 | 612 9 6 010 











Qnehalf of the Whole Term Premium may remain on credit 
fer seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life 
panes seen, oa Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
without ce, 
Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 
= m approved security. 

ical Officers attend every day at Throgmorton-street, at 
abe 2 o'clock. E. BATES, Resident Director. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 






nong the Assured 


he last Division, 
ent. on the Pre 





















11: AND 
~ FIELD-MARSHAL 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., &c. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, AND 
EAST INDIA COMPANY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 






Secretary, 
et, Blackfriars 














Tr, LIFE Established a.p. 1837, 
oo FOR GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 






13, WATERLOO-PLACE, LONDON. 
Directors, 
















irman, Col. Sir Frederic Smith, K.H. F.R.8. R.E. Chairman, 

mn. James Frederick Nugent Daniell, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Esq. Aimiral the Right Hon. Sir G.; Major-Gen. Edw. W yaye ard. o 3 
ly. Cockburn, G.C.B. | Major-Gen. Arnold, K.F 

r. or-Gen Bir J. Cockburn, Bt. | Archibald Hair, Esq. te > 

cer. CH. | Capt. William Lancey, R.E. 








Sir Thos. Bradford, G.C.B.| Wee Chard, Esq. Navy Agent. 
6.C.H. | Wilbraham Taylor, Esq. 
ch n. Sir P.Ross,G.C.M.G.| Major-Gen. Sir John Rolt, 


Gi 
Pe Gen. Sir J. Gardiner, | Major, F. 8. Sotheby, C.B. 


ne Sir Hew D. Ross,| Major-Gen. SirG. Pollock,G.C.B. 
CB. | Captain William Cuppage, R.N. 
George Back, R.N.| Captain Michael Quin, 


| Major-Gen. Sir Dudley St. Leger 
er Gen, Taglor, CB.ELCS.| Hi 3 “4 


ill, K.C 
— Messrs. Coutts & Co. 59. 8) ean, 
Pon “Si Charles Fergusson Forbes, M. Dt K.C.H. F.L.8. 
Counsel—J ure, Esq. 4, Serle-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 
, telco tented Neate, Esq. 57, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 
ttvary—John Finlaison, Esq. the Government Calculator, and 
P Ping of the Institute of Actuaries. 






































iament in 1%4~- 
rge-street, Edin 
e-green, 

34, to the sist d 












































































0 | ; : re granted upon the lives of persons in eve v4 pro- 
: | ys he a station in life, and for every part of the world, with 
0 10a oe of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics. 

0 "638 of premiums are constructed upon sound principles 
0 545 ice to every colony ; and, by ‘bey ment of a moderate 








a to Ld heme premium, in case of increase of risk, persons 
. fice 4 cpenae from one climate to — 
shat li 

it rt of the Profits are divided amo the 

JOSEPH. CARTWRIGHT BRE TELA Becrct Secretary. 






































NUITY COMPANY. Established January, 1319. 
ce, 10, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 


The European Life Insurance Company has been established 31 
years, and its success has been great. 

During the above period no less a sum than 560,0001. has been 
paid to the representatives of policy-holders without any litigation. 

New tables have recently been calculated et every descrip- 
tion of life insurance, and a few of the advantages of the Company 
may be thus enumerated :— 

a standing. 

tablished 1819, 

t ndoubted security, from a large paid-up capital and accumu- 
lated premiums, amounting together to upwards of 240,0001, 

Diseased lives assured at equitable rates. 

Loans granted to policy-holders on favourable terms. 

Medical men remunerated for their reports. 

A ral commission to Solicitors and others bringing business. 

WM. BARTON FORD, Secretary. 


NORWICH (UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
CIETY : established 1808, 








Directors. 
President— Major-General Sir ROBERT J. HARVEY, C.B. 


Vice-Presidents. 
John Wright, Esq. James Winter, Esq. 
Lewis Evans, Esq. Timothy Steward, Esq. 
George Durrant, E nd others. 


ented Bignold, Esq. 
Actuary— Richard Morgan, Esq 
London Agent—Charies J. Bunyon, Esq. +. Crescent. 

This Society has been established upwards of 40 years upon the 
principles of mutual assurance, during which period it has paid to 
claimants, on terminated policies, upwards of 3,000,0v0l, in addi- 
tion to which nearly one million sterling has been assigned by way 
of bonuses. The invested capital of this Society amounted upon 
the 30th of June last. to 2,120,0001. 12s. 8d., and consisted of 
the general capital account 1 ,945,6752., and the reserved fund of 


174,3241. 13a. 

The annual income, according to the balance sheet then audited, 
amounted to 257,482/. 2s. 1id., of which 162.6711. 48, 4d. was received 
on account of annual premiums dependent upon 6,892 lives. There 
is no pengees m4 to divide with the assured the profits of this In- 
stitution, which are therefore periodically assigned in addition 
made to the sums assured on all policies foo the whole duration of 
life, in proportion to the amount of premium paid. The attention 
oe the cae is called to the magnitude of the reserved fund, in 

itself la than the subscribed capital of most insurance offices, 
ond whic ‘ of proving a source of exhaustion as the sub- 
scribed capital of a proprietary body must necessarily be, must in 
this Society become the parent of future bonuses. From the 30th 
June, aoe oe the same date, 1850, 521 new policies were taken out, 
ing of 51 upon the year, a number strongly demon- 
proce <b ibe pani ublic confidence in this Society. 

One-half of the first five annual premiums may remain as a per- 
manent charge upon policies granted for the whole duration of life. 

For Prospectuses apply | to the Society’s Office, 6, Crescent, New 
Bridge-street, Blackfri 


OYER’S MAGIC STOVE.—This Lilliputian 
Cooking Apparatus, weighing 31b, so highly extolled by the 
whole of the press, and extensively patronized by all classes, with 
which a good dinner may be cooked in any part of the globe, en- 
abiing poreens <A poms well at a trifling xpeam, is now ready, and 
be had o Ir wn and country, 
an at 5, kd cross, where it may be coma in daily operation. 
Price 358. 


wUPERIOR SHEFFIELD PLATED DISH 


COVERS, with strong silver mountings and silver shields 
for engraving the crest or coat of arms, 


TABLE DISH COVERS. 











“_ Plating. Bug Plating. 
The Gadroon pattern...... per set £ £1512 6 
The shaped Montrose ~gseaene do. . 3 8 1617 6 
The Grosvenor patte . do 15 0 0 20 6 6 
The Albert pattern .......... » bo080 2 66 
The Gordon pattern .......... 1617 6 


The above sets comprise four dish covers—viz. one 20-inch, one 
18-inch, and two 14-inch. 


A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 14, 
Cornhill, London, opposite the’ Bank of England. 


GAFETY for STREET DOORS. — CHUBB'S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, are 
perfectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 
are very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price so low 
as to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Fire-proof Safes and Boxes form a complete preservation for deeds, 
late, books, &c. from fire and thieves. C. Chub 

‘aul’s- churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 
ket-street, Manchester ; and Horsley Fields, Ya FS 


7 LOOR $i OT BR SE 
Best Quality Warranted ...... be per ‘to yard. 
Persian and Turkey pattern . 

Common vw Clot - + | 
10 FIBRE MATS AND MATTING. 
“India Matting, plain and figured. 


JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, New Oxford-street. 


ECORATIVE PAPER-HANGING MANU- 
FACTORY, and General Furnishing Establishment, 
Carpet and Floor- cloth Warehouse, 451, Oxford-street.—E. T. 
ARCHER solicits an inspection of his superior PAPER-HANG- 
INGS, (made by his patented inventions.) fitted up on the walls of 
the very extensive range of show-rooms, in pannels, &c., in “ap 
style of artistic arrangement, and for every kind of room. Ina 
dition the rooms are furnished with superior furniture, (marked 
in plain figures the price,) giving at one view a Growing -room fit 
for reception. Bed-room and other Feperseucings, 06 per yard, 
French and all foreign Paper- hangings, of the first fabric ; ig feed 
and Tapestry Carpets at 3s. to 38. 6d. per yard; best warranted 
Floor-cloth, eight yards wide, cut to any dimensions, 28. 3d., 28, 6d., 
and 2s. 9d, per yard. 


ARPETS.—BRIGHT & CO.S PATENT 
POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS.—These Goods are 
strongly recommended to the Trade and the Public on the follow- 
ing grounds :—They are woven by steam power, and are therefore 
more firmly made than can be the case with hand-woven 
They have the same good quality of worsted throughout, = otned 
in the common Brussels the dark colours are generally made of an 
inferior worsted. They are printed by a patent process and 
patent machinery, and the colours are more durable, and will 
poe more severe tests than those of any other description of 
t. The patent printing admits of an almost unlimited variety 
ofs ades or colours ; the patterns are therefore more elaborate, as 
there is greater scope for design. They can be offered at a price 











about 20 per cent. below on of _ of requal quality made in 
the ordinary mode. In 
and in price the Patent an NT, Srassele Carpets offer great 
advantages to the public.— Wholesale, 20, Skinner-street, Snowhill, 
London ; 22, New Brown-street, Manchester. 


| ment to the Queen, H.B.H. Prince Albert, and H.I.M. 


—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
the Em- 
ror of Russia, most respectfully solicits from the penne an 
nspection of hisextensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern improvements, at the most econe- 
mical charges. Ladies’Gold Watches, with gold dials. jewelledin 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelle dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas, Warranted sub- 








ype and scour a ys A fg ag eaten in four holes, 
guineas.— ran ockspur-street, and 
Royal Exchange (Clock sek ‘Tower Areal . % = 

,LETNGTON and Cco., 

4 ATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 

MANU 1 ACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &o 

Beg supetteny to cal} attention to their Establishments, 
= REGENT-STREET, LON 
MOORGATE-STREET, } Lonpon ; 
And wee F_, NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM: 


| At either of which places they have always an extensive stock of 


their own productions. 
The P. atentees feel the necessity of informing the public, thas 
articles sold as “ Electro-plated by Elkington & Co.’s process,” o' 
no guarantee for their manufacture, waless such articles bear their 
Patent Mark, viz. “ E. & Co. under a cro 
Estimates. Drawi ings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


HANDELIERS.—The most extensive and best 
/ assorted STOCK of CHANDELIERS, of British manufac- 
ture, is at the kee one Works, Holland-street, Blackfria: 
APSLEY PELL & CO. solicit an inspection of the quality of 
their work, which will be found very superior: all new gene £ 
the most pellucid character, and no foreign drops bei 
their Chandeliers, The Manufactory may be viewed th 

days of the week. 
x ERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES, 
permenentiy Eiestic, very, Durable and Cheap. 
. £2 4 ft. 6 in. — 





yy four 













. 5 ft. 6 
ST, a Stuffing, a Horse-hair. 
. £3 19 : ‘ S 6in. wide 


$10 0 Hs yaaa 60 
One of these Mattresses with a French Mattress on it, is a most 
excellent and soft Heal & Sons’ List of Bedding, with full 
articulars of Weights, 8 ao, and Prices, of every description of 
dding, sent free Heal & Sons, Bedding Manufacturers, 
196, opposite the Chapel. 4 Be road. 
N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not comi: 
loose,1s, An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans ina third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finestnap. Pene« 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushesof 
improved graduated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. om 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties o 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct im 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and anaes 
bleaching, and securing the suxury o ate genuine Smyrna Sponge, 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLE Co.’s Sole Establishment, 
30 8, Oxford-street, one door from Hellce-strect 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 


METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 22. per box. 


I EAFNESS.—New Discovery.-The ORGANIC 

VIBRATOR, an extraordinarily powerful, small, newly- 
invented instrument, for deafness, entirely different from all 
others, to surpass any ‘thing of the kind that has been, or probably 
ever can be, produced, It is modelled to the ear, so that it rests 
within, without pro, jecting. Being of the same colour as the skin, 
is not perceptible. Enables deaf persons to enjoy general conversa- 
tion, to hear distinctly at church and at public assemblies. The 
unpleasant sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirely re- 
moved, and it affords all the assistance p, Soak ponents could be 
desired. Invaluable newly-invented SPE The most 
powerful Telescopes. Opera and Race Glasses. Also a very small 
powerful waistcoat Pocket Glass, only the size of a walnut, to dis- 
cern minute objects at the distance of from four to five miles. — 8. 
& B. SOLOMONS, Aurists and Opticians, 39, Albemarle-street, 


Piccadilly. 
G ODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER 
JX FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Softening, Im- 
prov ing, Beautifying. and Preserving the SKIN, and in givingita 
looming and charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant 
perfume and delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, 
Sun-burn, Kedness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities, 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c. 
clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and, by con- 
tinuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue 
soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 
Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with directions for using it, by all 
Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 


| EAUTIFYING and PRESERVING the 

HAIR.—To preserve the human hair has been for a lo 
time the unsuccessful pursuit of innumerable Chemists an 
Naturalists, and although there have been various compounds pro- 
fessing to accomplish this desirable end, still nothing really capable 
of restoring and preserving one of the most beautiful of nature’s 
gifts was discovered until 1821, when the result of a series of ex- 
periments tried for a long previous period upon persons of all ages 
and coneieations, fully established the infallible virtues of 

Cc . OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA 

Shewendnae efficacy of this inestimable compound in restoring 
the hair to its pristine beauty, and the certainty with which its 
conservative agency operates in preserving it, has received, as 
might be expected, the most flattering testimonials oy “~ grate- 
ful thousands who have experienced its effects.—3s, and 
lls. per bottle; no other prices—When you ask for dtdeld cs 
Balm, never let the shopkeepers persuade you to use = hy 
article as a substitute.—13, Wellington-street North, Strand, a few 
doors above the Lyceum Theatre, on the opposite sid side. 


(ome PLAINTS of the STOMACH, INDIGES- 
N, and SICK HEADACHES CU RED by HOLLO- 
WAY'’S P TL S.—This extraordinary medicine will effect cures 
after every other remedy has been tried in vain. Persons suffering 
in any way from general debility, sick headaches, bilious, Comes. 
or liver complaints, may rest assured that a course of these Pills 
will effect a radical cure, however bad hn math cases may be, as it is 
confidently asserted that this medici y upon the 
very maiusprings of life, thatno Goneatanern severe, can 
its influence: every one, therefore, who is subject to any of the 
above-mentioned disorders should h have recourse to Holloway’s 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 











io —Sold by all di ists; and at Professor Holloway’s esta- 
bli ent, 244, Strand, London, 
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MR. THOMAS TATE’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, in Svo. price 58. 6d. cloth, 
N the STRENGTH of MATERIALS; con- 
taining various original and useful Formul», specially 
applied to Tubular Bridges, Wrought Iron and Cast [ron Beams, 
&c. By THOMAS TATE, of Kneller Training College, Twicken- 
ham, late Mathematical Professor and Lecturer on Chemistry in 
the National Society's Training College, Battersea; Author of 
* Exercises on Mechanics and Natural l’hilosophy,’ &c. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 
: NEW EDITION OF 
ROBINSON'S LEXICON TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Early in September will be published, inl vol. Svo. 
GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON of the 
NEW TESTAMENT. By EDWARD ROBINSON, D.D, 
L.L.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York ; Author of * Biblical Researches in Pales- 
ine,’ &c. A New Edition, revised and in great part re-written. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 





This day is published, price 5s. e 7 
SACHS -¢ 

TP‘REATISE on DISEASES of the LARYNX 
_ and TRACHEA, embracing the various forms of Laryngitis, 
Hay Fever, and Laryngismus Stridulus. By JOHN HASTINGS, 
M.A., Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician to 

the Dispensary for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 





Just published, in 2 vols. post Svo. cloth, 18s, 
LTON K E; Tatton and Poet: 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


LOCK E 
Forming the New Volumes of Chapman & Hall’s Series of 
Original Wor! 


London: Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
THE SPORTING SEASON. 
Just published, small 8vo. cloth, 7, 6d. a New and Cheaper 


Edition of 
THE YOUNG SPORTSMAN’S MANUAL; 
Ur, RECREATIONS in SHOOTING. 
With some Account of the Game of the British Islands, and 
Directions for the M anegement of the Dogand Gun. 


With Sixty-two Illustrations by William Harvey. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


THE MIRACLE-PLAY IN THE AMMERGAU. 
HE LADIES’ COMPANION, for August 24, 


contains the Second and concluding Letter on the above.— 
Also, Keadings in Poetry, Old and New, by Mary Mitford—Legends 
of Life, by Mrs. T. K. Hervey—The Two Arsinoés, with Illustra- 
tions— Work and Knitting, with Illustrations—Household Hints 


and Receipts, by Miss Acton, &c. &c. . 
Published Weekly, price 3d.; stamped, 4d.; and in Monthly 
Parts. Parts I. to Vit. may be had ofall Booksellers. 


*4* The First Volume is nearly ready, bound in a Cover, de- 
signed expressly for the Work by H. N. Humpurers, Esq. 
Office, 11, Bouverie-street. 


HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE for 
hk) SEPTEMBER, price 1s. with Two elegant Engravings on 
Steel, will contain :— 

SOCIETY IN THE BUSH. By Mrs. Traill. 

REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND. By 
M. Guizot. 

THE SEPOY. By Mrs. Postans. 

DEBOKAH’S DIARY. 

EGYPT AND ITS GOVERNMENT. 

LEWIS ARUNDEL. By Frank Fairlegh. 

VENICE, AND GENERAL PEPE. 

REVIEW :—THE PRELUDE, BY WORDSWORTH, &c. &e. 

London: A. Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


NOTICE. 
THE FAVOURITE NEW ROMANCE, 


THE MISER’S SECRET, 


Is now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 

* Will reflect honour upon the author.”—Sun. 

“ A tale difficult to lay down,”—Athenewm, 

“The writer has drawn much of his inspiration from sas 

ri 

“ An honour to the author, and a credit to the publisher.” 
United Service Gazette. 

“ A work of genius, and one which will be read a second and a 

shird time.”— rd, 








II, 
COMPANION FOR THE YOUNG OFFICER. 


TEN YEARS IN INDIA; 


Or, THE LIFE OF A YOUNG OFFICER. 3 vols. small 8yo. 
By CAPTAIN ALBERT HERVEY, 
40th Regiment of Madras Infantry. 
“We could not select a more practiently useful book for the 
perusal and study of the young officer than the one before us.” 
Naval and Military Gazette. 
II. 


Also, now ready, in3 yols. 


ROYALISTS 
AND ROUNDHEADS ; 


Or, THE DAYS OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 


_geseee “ What would you have, ye curs ? 
With every minute, you do change a mind, 
And call him noble that was now your hate ; 
Him vile, that was your garland.”—Coriolanus. 


IV. 
3rd Edition, 78, 6d. bound, of 


SCENES OF THE CIVIL WAR 
IN HUNGARY, in 1848-9. 


By AN AUSTRIAN OFFICER in the Army of the Ban of Croatia. 
“The author is a man of remarkable ability, and his * Scenes’ 
may be classed with the best of our own military painters with the 
yc te emg of his Lerepnaes, after Seine gerne ee 
nD ungarian farm-house, is of t t 
= at ne Quarterly hor . of the most natural an 


W. Shoberl, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborou 
*g™ Ord ksell: 


h-street. 
ers received by all Boo ora. 


Just published, (the 33rd Thousand,) 
(THE TOURIST’S FRENCH COMPANION ; 
or, Familiar Conversations on every subject which can be 
useful to the Continental Traveller or the French Student in 
general. By M. DE ROUILLUN. 13th edition, 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
*y* The sale of more than 30,000 copies of this work strongly 
attests its value. The sentences are expressed in elegant lan- 
guage, and, in order to facilitate the pronunciation, the silent 
letters are printed in italics. x 
London: Longman & Co.; Hamilton & Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co.; Whittaker & Co.; W. Allan; and Aylott & Jones. Nor- 
wich: Chas. Muskett; and all Booksellers. 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


eee mnerecneeree ree res ree 


GERMANIA; its COURTS, 
CAMPS, and PEOPLE. By the Baroness 
BLAZE DE BURY. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s-bound. 


To give an idea of the scope and variety of the 
contents of this work, comprising so many curious 
disclosures concerning the various Sovereigns and 
Courts of Europe during the recent revolutions, it 
need only be mentioned, that among the countries 
visited by the distinguished author will be found 
Prussia, Austria, Hungary, Bavaria, Saxony, Servia, 
Styria, the Tyrol, Hanover, Brunswick, Italy, &c. 
To enumerate all the distinguished personages with 
whom the writer had intercourse, and of whom 
anecdotes are related, would be impossible; but they 
include such names as the Emperors of Austria and 
Russia, the Kings of Prussia, Hanover, Bavaria, and 
Wurtemberg, the Count de Chambord (Henry V.), 
the Queens of Bavaria and Prussia, the ex-Empress 
of Austria, the Grand Duke of Baden, the Arch- 
dukes John, Francis, and Stephen of Austria, Duke 
Wilhelm of Brunswick, the Prince of Prussia, Prince 
John of Saxony, the Countess Batthyanyi, Madame 
Kossuth, &c. Among the Statesmen, Generals, and 
leading actors in the revolutionary movements, we 
meet with Radowitz, Von Gagern, Schwarzenberg, 
Bekk, Esterhazy, the Ban Jellacic, Windischgriitz, 
Radetzky, Welden, Haynau, Wrangel, Pittersdorf, 
Kossuth, Blum, Gorgey, Batthyanyi, Pulsky, Klapka, 
Bem, Dembinski, Hecker, Struve. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





IL. 
CLAUDE; a Tale. By Miss 
MOLESWORTH. 2 vols. 
I. 


PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT. 


By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 
“ One of those piquant pictures of modern society in which 
Mrs. Trollope excels.”—John Bull. 


Il, 


OUR COUNTY. By John Mills, 
Esq., Author of ‘The Old English Gentleman,’ &c. 
oun % ee pe bas not inappropristely been called the Dishens 
° 1e Lurtan e Field. *O Co a i 
fall of fan and frolic."—Messenger, ? © Soatkling book, 
IV. 
ADELAIDE LINDSAY. 
by the Author of ‘Emilia Wyndham.’ 
Vv. 
ANNE DYSART, the Scotch 


Minister's Daughter. 


Edited 


Vi. 


REGINALD HASTINGS. By 


ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq., Author of ‘Th 
the Cross,” Second Edition. ™ = a ee 


vil. 


The TRAVELLERS; or, Morn- 


ings at Matlock, By R. SHELTON MACKENZIB, D.C.L. 
VIIl. 


STORY of a MAN of FASHION; 


or, Sin and Sorrow, 
Ix, 
LA VENDEE: an Historical 
Romance, By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Esq. 
Also, just ready, 


The LUTTRELLS; or, The Two 


Marriages. By the Author of ‘8 is Fri F 
* Maids of Honour, &e. ao 


Henry Coizory, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough- 
street, 





CAvo, 24 
en at 
Just dy, pri q 
vILLARNEY. By Mr. and Ma's C. 


L An entirely New Edition of Mr. an 5 
Work, *A WEEK AT KILLARNEY? Corrected oe ® POPU 
N - 2 1850, RS Fie we Price on Steel from Prt 
y I. Creswick, A. -« 8D 4 : L 
on Wood by various Artists, arwiett ; alee, Ine Eogravig 


London: Virtue & Co. 


d Mrs. Hay 


en 25, Paternoster-row, 
REVISED BY THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, Dp 
REV. GEORGE CROLY, D.D., AND OTHERS 

In Monthly Volumes, price 28. 6d. cloth letterea 
HE PROTESTANT’'S SACRED LIBRARY 
A Selection of Standard Works on the Doctrines Moris, 
and Evidences of Christianity ; with Original Essays, Morality, 
and Introductions by eminent living Divines, Vol. ee 

ready. 3 


BUTLER’S ANALOGY of RELIGION, wig 
4, Hortrait op Stecl,and a Memoir by the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, 
ENTER. 


HEROINES of MISSIONARY 
PRISE. Edited by the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D, 
London: A. Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row, 
\WEDENBORG’S APOCALYPsp 
REVEALED. 2 vols. 8vo. 128, 

SWEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL. 
being a Relation of Things Heard and Seen. 8¥o, cloth, price da ' 
SWEDENBORG on the DIVINE PROV}. 
DENCE. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 


Complete Lists of Swedenborg’s Works may be 
cation. YN 





W. Newbery, 6, King-street, Holbcey ot °% 900: 


+, tee 
RAILWAY TRAVELLER'S COMPANION, 
By FELIX SUMMERLY. 
MlRAVELLING CHA 


or, IRON ROAD BOOKS, for perusal on the J 
which are noted, the Towns, Villages, Churches, M: 
Stations, Bridges, Viaducts, Tunnels, = 

and its Natural siistery ; the Antiquities, an ei! 
Associations, &c., passe by the Railway. ith num 
trations ; constituting a Novel and Complete C 
Railway Carriage. 





RTS. 


ourney ; 





ompanion for the 


The following, each in a wrapper, may be 
principal Stations i 4 had ab the 
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Chancery-lane, inthe parish of St. Andrew. inthe saidcounty} 
ublished by Jonn Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-streets 
nthesaidcounty, Publisher, at No. 14,in Wellington 

said; and sold byall Booksellers and Newsvenders.—A 
COTLAND, Messrs. Bell & 





Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.-~-Saturday, August 24, 180, 


county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s Coutt 











Bradfute, Edinburgh a! RELASD, 















yIN 
1, LONDON AND BRIGHTON, containing a Map and ff avotJctod 
Engravings, 2nd edit. price 6d. cm 
2, LONDON AND TUNBRIDGE WELLS, with 52Engrar. » 
ings, price 6d. Pour 
3. LONDON TO WOKING AND GUILDFORD, witha = 2" 
Engravings, price 4d. = 
4. LON! aa TO WOLVERTON, with 85 Engraving, 
— Porther pai 
5. LONDON TO RICHMOND, with 15 Engravings, indad- 
inga View from Richmond Hill, price 2d. THE 
6. LONDON TO WINCHESTER AND SOUTHAMPTON, 
with 125 Engravings, price 1s. The WIN 
7. LONDON TO GOSPORT, with 143 Engravings, price 1 fy TOBE 
8. LONDON TO READING AND OXFORD, with s May fH The Hosi 
and 74 Engravings, price 6d. pope 
9. LONDON TO CAMBRIDGE, with a Map and 48 Ea. Clinical € 
gravings, price 6d. additional 1 
10. LONDON TO FOLKSTONE AND DOVER, with of (ore. 
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